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DO  NOT  LET  YOUR  CHILD  DIE! 

Fennings’  Children’s  Powders  Prevent  Convulsions. 

ARE  COOLING  AND  SOOTHING. 

FENNINGS’  CHILDREN’S  POWDERS ! 

Fop.  Children  Cutting  tiif.ir  Teeth. 

To  prevent  Convulsions.  (D(  not  contain  Calomel,  Opium,  Morphia,  nor 
anything  injurious  to  a tender  babe.) 

Sold  in  Stamped  Boxes  at  Is.  lj;d.  and  2s.  9d.  (great  saving),  with  full 
directions.  Sent  post-free  for  15  stamps.  Direct  to  Alfred  Fennings, 
West  Cowes,  I.W. 

Read  FENNINGS'  EVERY  MOTHER'S  BOOK,  which  contains 
Valuable  Hints  on  Feeding,  Teething,  Weaning.  Sleeping,  &c.  Ask  your 
Chemist  for  a free  copy 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS. 

FENNINGS’  LUNG  HEALERS. 

fennings’  lung  healers  are  the  BEST  remedy  to  cure  all 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  &c 

Sold  in  Boxes  at  Is.  l£d.  and  2s.  !)d. , with  directions.  Sent  post-free 
for  15  stamps.  Direct  to  Alfred  Fennings,  West  Cowes,  XW  , and  Sold 
by  all  Chemists. 

The  largest  size  Boxes,  2s.  9d.  (35  stamps  post-free),  contains  three 
times  the  quantity  of  the  small  boxes. 

Read  FENNINGS’  EVERYBODY’S  DOCTOR.  Sent  post-free  for 
13  stamps,  Direct  to  A.  Fennings,  West  Cowes,  I.W 


DO  NOT  UNTIMELY  DIE! 

SORE  THROATS  CURED  WITH  ONE  DOSE. 

FENNINGS’  FEVER  CURER ! 

BOWEL  COMPLAINTS  cured  with  One  Dose. 

TYPHUS  or  LOW  FEVER  cured  with  Two  Doses, 
DIPHTHEBIA  cured  with  Three  Doses. 

SCARLET  PEVER  cured  with  Pour  Doses. 

DYSENTERY  cured  with  Five  Doses, 

Sold  in  Bottles,  Is.  li.d.  each,  with  full  directions,  by  all  Chemists. 
Read  FENNINGS’  EVERYBODY’S  DOCTOR.  Sent  post-free  for 
13  stamps.  Direct  A.  Fennings,  West  Cowes,  I W 


FENNINGS’  EVERY  MOTHER’S  BOOK  sent  post-free  on  applica- 
tion by  letter  or  post-card.  Direct  ALFRED  FENNINGS,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 


ENO’S  VEGETABLE  MOTO. 


(A  SIMPLE  VEGETABLE  EXTRACT) 

Occasionally  a desirable  adjunct 
to  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT,  as  a 
Laxative,  Stomachic, 
Blood.,  Brain,  Nerve,  Bile 
or  Liver  Tonic.  It  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  creating  and 
sustaining  a natural  action  of 
the  Stomach  and  Biliary- 
Secretions. 

In  a word— “ENO’S  VEGE- 
TABLE MOTO"  is  Mild, 
Effective,  and  Agreeable, 
and  lasting  without  force 
or  strain  in  Indigestion, 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache, 
Gout,  Rheumatism,  Female  Ail- 
ments, Head  Affections,  Nervous- 
ness, Sleeplessness  from  Liver 
Derangement,  Flatulence,  at  the 

r.  , . r>i  J T,  • commencement  of  Coughs  and 

,°  ds,  Blood  Poisons  and  their  kindred  evils,  are  prevented  and  cured  bv 
the  use  of  the  VEGETABLE  MOTO  and  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT 
A Gouty  Rheumatic  Condition  of  the  Blood,  producing 
Liver  Disturbance,  Liver  Indigestion,  Biliary  Derange- 
ment, and  Persisting  Indigestion. 

Mr.  Eno,  Dear  Sir, — “I  suffered  severely  for  three  months,  consulted 
three  eminent  Medical  men,  and  had  three  changes  of  air  without  any  good 
result ; my  Liver  and  Digestive  Organs  felt  as  if  they  had  ceased  to  act ; 
my  btomach  was  distended  with  flatulence  (wind),  that  every  part  of  the 
body  was  afflicted.  My  head  at  night  seemed  to  hear  a hundred  bells 
ringing.  I was  compelled  to  be  propped  up  in  bed  ; I got  very  lit-tle  sleep, 
for  the  severe  pain  under  my  shoulders  and  on  my  left  side  produced  a rest- 
lessness not  easily  described;  in  a word,  prior  to  using  your  ‘Vegetable 
m j ,,ervous  System  was  out  of  order,  rendering  life  a burden  to 
myself  and  all  near  me  ; I felt  there  was  a very  short  span  between  my  life 
and  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Five  weeks  ago  I tried  your  * Vegetable  Moto,' 
after  three  days  I was  able  to  take  sufficient  food  to  support  nature,  sleep 
?aiu  y returned,  and  my  health  assumed  its  usual  condition  ; I continued 
the  ‘ Motos  five  weeks.  I can  only  express  my  gratitude  by  saying,  make 
what  use  you  like  of  this.”— Yours,  &c.,  Truth.  London,  1886. 

Asylum  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  Feb.  7,  1SS7. 

To  J.  C.  Eno.— Sir,— For  several  years,  I was  troubled  with  a severe 
Dyspeptic,  Bronchial  disturbance,  causing  shortness  of  breath,  particularly 
in  the  morning.  I took  many  cough  remedies,  but  they,  in  fact,  only  aggra- 
vated the  irritation  in  the  stomach.  At  length,  I tried  your  “ Vegetable 
Moto,”  and  after  a few  doses,  found  all  the  bad  symptoms  leaving  me  as  if  by 
magic;  the  “Moto,”  by  its  tonic  action  had  evidently  found  the  source  of 
the  disorder,  and  I can  assert  it  is  the  finest  remedy  I ever  had,  its  effect 
being  so  lasting,  yet  so  mild. — I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Veritas. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists , Price  Is.  lid.,  Post  Free%  Is.  3d. 


PREPARED  only  at 

ENO’S  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,  HATCHAM,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Good  Things 

MADE , SAID  6-  DONE , 

FOR  EVERY 

HOME  & HOUSEHOLD. 
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GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE  & Co., 

WHITE-HORSE  STREET. 


GOODALL’S 

HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE  RELISH. 

Most  Delicious  Sauce  in  the  World.  In  Bottles,  6d.,  is.  & 2s. 

GOODALLS  BAKING  POWDER, 

The  Best  in  the  World  id.  Packets;  6d.,  is.,  2s.  & 5s.  Tins. 

GOODALLS  EGG  POWDER, 

One  6dy.Tin  is  Equal  to  25  Eggs.  In  id.  Pkts.;  6d.,  is.,  25. & 5s.  Tins. 

GOODALL'S  CUSTARD  POWDER, 

Delicious  Custards  without  Eggs.  In  Boxes,  2d.,  6d.  & is. 

GOODALL’S  BLANCMANGE  POWDER, 
Delicious  Blancmange  in  a Few  Minutes.  Boxes,  6d.  & is. 

GOODALL’S  QUININE  WINE,  B.P., 

Best  Tonic  yet  Introduced.  Bottles,  6d.,  is.  & 2s.  each. 

GOODALL'S  GINGER-BEER  POWDER, 

Makes  the  Best  Ginger-Beer.  Packets,  3d.  & 6d.  each. 

GOODALL’S  BRUNSWICK  BLACK, 

For  Painting  Stoves,  Grates,  Tin,  &c.  6d.  & is.  Bottles 

GOODALL’S  LAVENDER  WATER, 

A Rich  and  Lasting  Perfume.  Bottles,  is.,  2s.,  5s.  & 10s.  6J.  each. 

GOODALL’S  PLATE  POWDER, 

For  Polishing  all  Metals.  Boxes,  6d.,  is.  & 2s.  each. 

GOODALL’S  JELLY  SQUARES, 

Make  Delicious  and  Nutritious  Jellies.  Boxes,  3d.  and  fid.  each. 
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PREFACE. 


S' HE  old  proverb,  "God  sends  meat  and  the  devil  sends 
cooks,"  was,  without  doubt,  first  uttered  by  some 
l hungry  man  who  had  painfully  learnt,  by  experience, 
how  frequently  the  good  things  given  for  our  use  and  sustenance 
are  spoiled  in  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  table.  Indeed, 
some  seem  to  think  that  all  that  is  needed  in  roasting  a piece  ot 
beef,  or  boiling  a leg  of  mutton,  is  to  hang  one  before  the  fire, 
and  set  the  other  on  top  of  it  in  a boiler,  with  as  much  water  as 
it  will  conveniently  hold,  and  leave  each  to  the  fire  s action  for 
the  regulation  time.  That  an  eye  should  be  constancy  kept  on 
both  — that  the  beef  should  be  well  basted,  and  its  position 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  fire  be  ordered  by  circumstances— and 
that  the  mutton  should  be  put  into  boiling  water,  which  must 
not  be  allowed  to  do  more  than  simmer  after  the  joint  has  been 
put  into  it — never  seems  to  enter  the  soi-disant  cook  s mind,  and 
the  consequences  are  that  the  beef  comes  to  table  black  and 
hard  externally,  and  red  and  half  raw  within  ; the  mutton  is 
hard  and  tough,  and  the  expectant  diners  are  disappointed,  and 
naturally  get  angry. 

No  attempt  is  made  within  the  limits  of  this  little  book  to  do 
more  than  give  a hint  here  and  there  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Cookery,  nor  has  it  been  sought  to  furnish  the  reader  with  an 
array  of  dishes  under  hig;h-sounding  names,  requiring  in  their 
preparation  costly  ingredients,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
art — for  Cookery  is  an  art,  and  a very  fine  art  too — far  beyond 
that  which  may  be  readily  gathered  from  a little  experience,  and 
the  exercise  of  a little  common  sense.  The  compiler  has  rather 
desired  to  place  before  the  reader  a series  of  plain,  wholesome, 
every-day  dishes,  whose  materials  are  within  the  reach  of  most 
housekeepers,  however  humble,  and  to  show  how  such  simple 
fare  may  be  rendered  palatable — nay,  even  appetising,  plain 
though  it  be  in  itself— by  the  addition  of  certain  delicious  pre- 
parations that  are  worth  much,  but,  fortunately  for  hungry 
humanity,  cost  little.  ' ) 
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These  invaluable  aids  to  good  cookery  are  the  sauce  known 
as  Yorkshire  Relish — good  alike  with  Fish,  Flesh,  or  Fowl — 
the  Baking  Powder,  the  Egg  Powder,  the  Custard  Powder, 
and  the  Blanc-mange  Powder,  which  are  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  & Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  which,  since 
their  first  introduction,  have  achieved  a world-wide  reputation, 
and  become  indispensable  in  any  and  every  household. 

Thirsty  souls,  whose  mouths  and  throats  are  parched  by 
drought,  and  who  yearn  for  some  refreshing  beverage,  will  find 
iheir  utmost  need  satisfied  by  a draught  of  Ginger  Beer  made 
from  Goodall’s  Ginger  Beer  Powder,  a preparation  which 
forms  the  basis  of  a wholesome  drink,  cooling  in  Summer,  and 
warming  in  Winter,  while  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it  proves 
grateful  to  the  palate  and  an  excellent  stomachic. 

Nor  have  helps  to  health,  and  the  adornment  and  preservation 
of  many  an  article  necessary  for  home  use,  been  disregarded  by 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  & Co.,  who  supply  an  invigorating 
tonic  for  those  who  are  weak  or  overworked,  in  their  Quinine 
Wine  ; and  Brunswick  Black  to  save  the  housekeeper  the 
toil  and  trouble  of  constantly  blackleading  stoves  and  grates 
through  the  bright  Summer  season.  All  w:ho  buy  and  keep 
these  good  things  close  at  hand,  and  ready  for  use,  will  find 
that  they  hold  what — inasmuch  as  they  are  safe  and  sure  to  win 
approbation  from  all  who  taste  and  use  them — may  not  be 
inaptly  termed  Trump  Cards. 


■1 


A G'JOD  dinner  is  better  than  a fine  coat. 


TOO  MANY  COOKS  SPOIL  THE  BROTH. 


I 


GOOD  THINGS.  [ 


SOUPS. 


N Winter  time  there  is  nothing  better  for  lunch 
than  a brimming  basin  of  good  soup  — 
nothing  better  for  a family  dinner  where  there 
are  children,  than  a tureen  of  well-made  mutton  broth 
or  beef  soup.  To  make  good  soup,  the  saucepan  or 
boiler  in  which  it  is  made  should  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
the  meat  fresh  and  good,  the  vegetables  and  herbs  fresh 
too  (unless  they  be  dried),  free  from  any  incipient  decay, 
and  well  washed.  The  cook  should  have  learnt  by  ex- 
perience how  to  choose  her  materials,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  work  in  hand,  and  while  the  soup  is  boiling,  nose 
and  tongue  should  be  on  the  alert  to  tell,  by  the  aroma 
it  sends  forth,  when  it  is  ready  for  table,  and  by  tasting, 
to  add  just  so  much  seasoning  in  the  shape  of  pepper 
and  salt  as  shall  render  it  perfect. 

Golden  Rule. — Meat  for  soups  should  be  put  on 
the  fire  in  COLD  soft  water,  the  letter  to  extract  its 
juices;  on  the  contrary,  meat  to  be  boiled  for  table 
should  be  put  on  in  hot  water,  as  this  causes  the  outer 
surface  of  the  meat  to  contract , and  by  that  means 
retain  the  juices. 


HE  WHO  LIVES  WELL  SEES  AFAR  OFF. 


TJg 
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A GOOD  DINNER  SHARPENS  WIT  AND  SOFTENS  THE  HEART. 


IT  IS  GOOD  TO  BEGIN  WELL,  BETTER  TO  END  WELL. 


GOOD  COUNSEL  HAS  NO  PRICE. 


MUTTON  BROTH. 


Materials. — Neck  of  mutton;  cold  water,  two 
quarts  ; three  or  four  carrots,  according  to  size  ; three 
or  four  small  turnips;  two  onions,  or  one  Spanish 
onion  ; two  ounces  pearl  barley  ; salt  and  sweet  herbs 
to  taste. 

Process.  — Soak  the  mutton  for  an  hour  in  cold 
water  ; cut  off  the  scrag  end,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
— a put  it  in  a stew-pan  with 


1—2  Best  Bint,  2—3  Scrag.  ting  the  stew-pan  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  add  the  best  end  of  the  mutton,  cut 
into  chops,  and  having  most  of  the  fat  taken  off.  As 
soon  as  the  soup  is  simmering  steadily,  put  in  the 
carrots,  turnips,  and  onions,  which  should  be  cut  into 
pieces  the  size  of  small  dice,  and  the  pearl  barley, 
which  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  it  is  thrown  into  the  soup.  Add 
salt,  sweet  herbs,  and  a little  parsley,  chopped  fine. 
Let  the  whole  continue  to  simmer  for  about  tliree 
hours  after  adding  the  vegetables,  and  serve  with  the 
meat  in  it. 

Ha"  This  soup  in  itself  is  good,  but  it  may  be  mode 
better  by  adding  Yorkshire  Relish,  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse  Co.'s  delicious  sauce,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
teaspoonful  to  a soup-plateful  or  half  pint  basin. 

Why  is  parsley  put  into  mutton  broth? 

Parsley  is  used  with  this  soup,  and  many  other  dishes 


the  water.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  * then  take  the  stew- 
pan  from  the  fire,  and  let 
the  contents  get  cold.  The 
next  day  remove  the  cake 
of  fat  that  has  collected 
at  the  top,  and  after  set- 


NKCK  or  MUTTON. 


hunger  is  the  best  saice. 


IN  AN  ORDERLY  HOUSE,  ALL  IS  SOON  READY. 


HE  WHO  LIVES  AFTER  NATURE  SHALL  NEVER  BE  POOR. 


#1 


AS  IS  THE  COOK,  SO  IS  THE  KITCHEN. 


I#* 


into  which  onion  is  introduced,  to  counteract  the  flavour 
of  this  useful  vegetable,  which  might  be  too  strong  for  some 
palates. 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  add  pearl  barley  ? 

No  ; if  preferred,  this  and  other  soups  similarly  made  may 
be  thickened  by  stirring  into  them  a tablespoonful  of  fine 
oatmeal  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving. 

May  any  other  vegetable  be  used  ? 

Certainly,  celery  or  celery  seed  wonderfully  improves  the 
flavour  of  soups  made  of  mutton  and  beef. 


BEEF  SOUP. 

Materials. — Three  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  or  two 
pounds  of  steak  cut  near  the  shoulder  ; two  quarts  of 
cold  water  ; carrots  and  turnips,  three  or  four  of  each, 
according  to  size  ; the  tops  of  a stick  of  celery  or 
some  celery  seed  ; pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Process. — Cut  the  beef  into 
small  pieces,  and  if  shin  of  beef 
be  used,  crack  the  bone  in  pieces 
too.  Put  the  whole  into  a stew- 
pan  with  the  water,  after  frying 
the  beef  for  a few  minutes  in 
a frying-pan  to  brown  the  ex- 
terior. Skim  occasionally  after 
the  soup  has  begun  to  simmer, 
and  about  half  an  hour  after  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  fire  add  the 
vegetables,  and  allow  the  whole 
to  simmer  for  three  hours  after 
this  is  done.  Add  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,,  while  the  soup  is 
simmering,  and  when  just  ready, 
colour  with  a little  brown  sugar 
burnt  over  the  fire  in  an  iron 
spoon,  and  serve  with  the  meat. 

gfW  Those  -who  like  a piquant  flavour  in  soup — and 
who  does  not  f — may  easily  impart  it  to  beef  soup  by 


THE  FIRST  msn  IS  PLEASING  TO  ALL. 
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WISDOM  PROVIDES  THINGS  NEEDFUL,  NOT  SUPERFLUOUS. 


FIRE  AND  WATER  ARE  GOOD  SERVANTS  BUT  BAD  MASTERS. 


BREAD  AT  PLEASURE,  DRINK  BY  MEASURE. 


adding  to  each  half  pint  or  soup-plateful  a teaspoonful 
of  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse , and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all 
grocers  and  oilmen 


Should  not  beef  soup,  like  mutton  soup,  be  partly  made  the 
day  before  it  is  eaten,  and  allowed  to  get  cold  ? 

All  soups,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  better  for  being  | 
partly  made  the  day  before  they  are  eaten,  but  the  beef 
used  for  making  soup  is  not  so  fat  as  mutton  used  for  the 
same  purpose  ; and  so  beef  soup  may  be  eaten  the  day  it  is 
made,  provided  always  that  it  is  carefully  skimmed. 


RABBIT  SOUP, 


Materials. — Wild  rabbit,  or  Ostend  rabbit,  weigh- 
ing about  three  pounds  ; one  pound  of  pickled  pork  ; 
four  onions  ; one  turnip  ; a dessert-spoonful  of  com  flour 
or  tablespoonful  of  line  oatmeal  ; five  pints  of  water. 

Process. — Put  the  pickled  pork,  two  onions,  and 
the  turnip  into  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  and  simmer 

for  an  hour.  Mean- 
while, wash  the 
rabbit  thoroughly 
and  add  it,  with  a 
pint  of  cold  water, 
to  the  contents  of 
the  stew-pan,  and 
allow  the  whole  to 
simmer  for  another 
hour.  Then  re- 
move the  rabbit, 
pork,  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  having  cut  off  the  legs,  shoulders,  and  as 
much  meat  as  you  can  off  the  back,  put  it  all  aside 
lo  make  a stew  or  fricassee  next  day.  Pry  the  re- 
maining two  onions  cut  in  slices  till  they  are  moder- 
ately brown,  and  put  them  with  the  head  and  bones 
of  the  rabbit  into  the  broth  ; simmer  for  two  hours, 


WILD  RAllDITS. 


experience  is  the  mother  of  science. 
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FIRE  that  is  kept  closest  burns  best  of  all 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  NO  BURDEN. 

occasionally  skimming  the  surface  of  the  soup.  Thicken 
with  corn-flour  or  oatmeal,  mixed  to  a paste  in  a little 
cold  water,  and  add  some  salt  if  the  pickled  pork 
has  not  made  the  soup  salt  enough  already.  Strain- 
through  a hair  sieve,  return  to  the  stewpan  for  a few 
minutes,  and  serve  hot. 

W 

XiST  This  soup  will  l>e  greatly  improved  by  the 

Q 

X 

n-' 

addition  of  a teaspoonful  of  Yorkshire  Relish,  the 

X 

o 

id) 

capital  sauce  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall , Back- 

X 

!* 

house,  and  Co.,  to  every  half -pint. 

O 

z 

Why  is  not  this  soup  coloured  ? 

2 

< 

w 

Soups  made  of  white  meats,  as  rabbits,  fowls,  veal,  &c., 
are  never  darkened  or  browned  with  colouring  matter. 

s 

z 

z 

z 

It  certainly  will  not  be  a very  strong  soup  ? 

z 

< 

Flavour  rather  than  strength  is  looked  for  in  such  a soup 

> 

H 

as  this,  and  the  taste  of  it,  especially  when  Yorkshire 

Relish  is  added,  is  delicious.  If,  however,  you  have  a fancy 
to  have  it  stronger,  add  any  bones  or  stock  that  you  may 

o 

have  by  you,  or  cut  about  half-a-pound  of  lean  beef  into 

z 

small  pieces  and  fry  it  with  the  onions. 

5 

H 

Should  the  beef  and  rabbit  bones  be  sent  to  table  ? 

to 

No  ; but  the  beef  need  not  be  wasted,  it  can  be  pounded 

< 

«< 

in  a mortar,  and  seasoned  with  spice,  pepper  and  salt,  thus 
making  potted  beef,  a nice  relish  for  breakfast.  The  pounding 

of  the  beef  will  be  effected  more  readily  if  a little  dripping 

« 

or  butter  be  added  during  the  process. 

J 

2 

j. 

H 

What  is  stock  ? 

W 

Gravy  prepared  by  boiling  down  pieces  of  meal,  bones,  fbc., 

■j) 

that  cannot  be  used  in  any  other  way.  Every  good  house- 

X 

keeper  should  have  a stock-pot  to  receive  all  scraps  and 

X 

pieces,  for  the  liquor  thus  obtained  forms  a good  foundation 

for  soups,  gravies,  and  sauces. 

What  is  a stock-pot  ? 

A strong  iron  pot,  with  a cover  and  two  handles,  one  on 
either  side,  holding  two  gallons  and  upwards.  A digester, 
with  a valve  in  the  cover  for  letting  out  accumulated  steam, 
is  equally  useful  and  cheaper. 

* 

HEALTH  IS  BETTER  THAN  WEALTH. 

9 


WHERE  GOOD  CHEF.K  IS  LACKING,  OCR  FRIENDS  WILL  BE  PACKING. 


♦€:  ■> 


HOME  is  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely. 


OX  TAIL  SOUP. 

Materials. — An  ox  tail  ; quarter  of  a pound  of 
dripping  ; quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  ; three  onions  • 
one  carrot  ; one  turnip  ; the  tops  of  a stick  of  celery  : 
a little  thyme,  either  fresh  or  dried  ; pepper  and  salt  : 
three  quarts  of  water. 

Process.— Cut  into  pieces  the  ox  tail,  which  has 
been,  or  should  have  been,  jointed  by  the  butcher  ; 
slice  the  onions,  and  cut  the  carrot  and  turnip  into 
dice.  Put  the  dripping  into  a frying-pan  and  place 
tlie  pan  over  the  fire,  stirring  in  the  flour  as  the  drip- 
ping melts.  d hen  put  in  the  vegetables — onions, 
carrot,  and  turnip — and  when  they  have  been  in  the 
pan  about  five  minutes  add  the  meat,  and  fry  for 
about  ten  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Turn  the 
contents  of  the  frying-pan  into  a stew-pan,  add  the 
water,  and  simmer  for  about  three  hours.  About  an  : 
hour  before  the  soup  is  ready,  put  in  the  celery  cut 
into  small  shreds,  and  the  thyme,  seasoning  with  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste. 

BST  Do  not  forget  to  add , when  the  soup  is  ready  for 
table,  some  YORKSHIRE  RELISH,  one  of  the  specialities 
of  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a tcaspoonful  to  heilf-a-pint  of  soup. 

Ox  tail  is  somewhat  expensive  in  winter.  Can  you  suegest 
any  substitute  for  it  V 

Yes  ; the  giblets  of  a turkey  or  goose,  or  those  of  a couple 
of  ducks  or  chickens  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  furnish- 
ing a nutritious  and  most  delicious  soup. 

What  are  the  giblets  of  a bird  ? 

The  giblets  of  a goose  or  duck  comprise  the  heart,  liver, 
and  gizzard  from  within,  the  last  joint  of  each  leg,  with  the 
foot  attached,  the  last  two  joints  of  each  wing,  and  the  head. 
Every  part  can  be  eaten.  The  legs  and  feet  of  the  turkey 
and  fowl  are  not  eatable.  A giblct  pic  is  a favourite  dish, 
and  giblets  are  very  good  stewed.  Giblets  with  apples,  with 
pears,  and  with  turnips,  are  favourite  German  dishes. 


CHILDREN  ARE  POOR  MEN  S RICHES. 


-- 


lO 


FROM  PRUDENCE,  PEACE;  FROM  PEACE,  ABUNDANCE 


EXAMPLE  TEACHES  MORE  THAN  PRECEPT. 

POT-AU-FEU. 

Materials. — Four  pounds  of  leg  of  beef,  or  of 
pieces  of  meat — beef,  mutton,  veal,  &c.,  which  may  be 
bought  of  the  butcher  at  a reduced  rate  ; three  onions  ; 
three  carrots  ; three  turnips  ; some  tops  of  celery  ; 

r 

three  cloves ; pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ; quarter  of  a 

t£! 

m 

pound  of  dripping  ; four  quarts  of  water. 

u 

Process. — Wash  the  meat  and  vegetables,  cutting 

D 

n 

the  latter  into  small  pieces,  and,  with  the  dripping, 

fry  the  whole  for  about  ten  minutes.  Then  put  the 

s 

o 

meat  and  vegetables  thus  prepared  into  an  earthern 

> 

pot,  with  a cover,  which  will  hold  about  five  quarts, 

« 

and  add  the  water.  Put  the  pot  into  the  oven,  or  by 

U 

< 

the  side  of  the  fire — the  former  is  preferable — and  let 

H 

the  whole  stew  or  simmer  gently  for  about  four  hours ; 

8 

Ci3 

u 

remove  the  pot,  and  when  the  contents  are  cold  take 

H 

off  the  fat  that  has  risen  to  the  top.  Next  day  put 

W 

H 

the  pot  into  the  oven  again  for  an  hour,  adding  the 

D 

Cd 

celery  and  cloves,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Put 

z 

some  pieces  of  bread,  plain,  toasted,  or  cut  into  dice 

Z 

a 

and  fried,  into  a tureen,  and  pour  the  liquor  over 

H 

td 

them  ; the  meat  must  be  served  in  a hash-dish  with 

O 

« 

the  vegetables  round  it. 

Z 

Q 

H 

BSP  When  in  the  tureen  the  soup  should  be  perfected 

z 

< 

by  adding  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relisii, 

w 

U 

which  is  made  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co., 

Q 

<n 

of  Leeds,  and  may  be  bought  of  any  grocer  or  oilman. 

Ph 

0 

Every  one  who  partakes  of  the  meat  should  flavour  it 

in 

■with  Yorkshire  Relish. 

H 

to 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  this  soup  and  stewed 

meat  in  an  earthern  pot  or  jar  7 

No  ; a stew-pan  may  be  used,  but  the  stoneware  jar  is 
better  for  the  purpose,  as  the  process  of  stewing  is  effected 
more  slowly  and  completely  than  in  an  ordinary  metal  stew- 
pan.  An  earthern  jar  can  be  put  in  the  oven,  but  a stew-pan 
must  stand  on  the  fire  or  hot  plate. 

ALL  IS  FINE  THAT  IS  FITTING. 

II 


CHILDREN  AND  CHICKEN  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  PICKING, 


STRIVE  TO  LEARN  FROM  ALL  THINGS. 


I# 


FISH. 


N making  choice  of  fish  for  the  table  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  kinds  are  more 
difficult  to  digest  than  others  ; for  example, 
fish  that  contain  a great  deal  of  oil,  as  eels,  salmon, 
and  mackerel,  cannot  be  digested  as  well  as  whiting, 
soles,  plaice,  turbot,  and  cod.  Fish  should  be  eaten 
as  fresh  from  the  water  as  possible.  To  boil  fish,  no 
more  water  should  be  used  than  just  enough  to  cover 
it,  and  most  kinds  should  be  put  into  boiling  water, 
with  some  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  vinegar. 
To  fry  fish,  use  good  olive  oil,  or  some  butter,  or 
sweet  dripping.  Fish  is  quickly  dressed,  and  may  be 
considered  done  as  soon  as  the  meat  separates  readily 
from  the  bone. 


BOILED  WHITING. 

Materials. — As  many  whiting  as  may  be  needed  ; 
cold  water  sufficient  to  cover  fish  ; about  two  ounces 
of  salt. 

PROCESS. — Clean  the  fish  and  lay  them  in  a fish- 

kettle,  or  stew-pan, 
in  the  salt  and 
water.  As  soon  as 
the  water  boils  add 
a little  cold  water, 
and  simmer  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  ac- 
the  whiting.  cording  to  the  size 

of  the  fish.  \\  hen 
done,  serve  on  a flat  dish  with  a strainer,  and  garnish 
with  parsley. 

83T  Some  people  will  eat  fish  with  no  other  ad- 
dition than  that  of  salt ; but  the  majority  of  persons 


OBSERVATION  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER. 


12 


WHAT  IS  ONE  MAN’S  FOOD  IS  ANOTHER  MAN’S  POISON, 


;ality  makes  an  easy  chair  for  old  age, 


4* 


SECOND  THOUGHTS  ARE  OFTEN  BEST. 


think  fish  is  nothing  without  sauce.  Now,  no  better, 
simpler,  or  cheaper  sauce  for  fish  can  be  found  than 
good,  well-made  melted  butter,  into  which  YORKSHIRE 
Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  has  been  stirred,  in  the  proportion 
of  a tablespoonful  of  sauce  to  half  a pint  of  melted 
butter. 

Is  the  process  for  boiling  all  kinds  of  fish  the  same  ? 

Yes  ; the  recipe  for  whiting  will  stand  good  for  other  kinds 
of  fish,  such  as  cod,  plaice,  turbot,  & c.,  only  recollect  that  it 
is  better  to  add  vinegar  to  the  water  in  which  these  fish  are 
boiled,  and  that  the  time  during  which  they  remain  in  the 
water,  while  cooking,  must  depend  on  their  size. 

FRIED  SOLES. 

Materials. — As  many  soles  as  may  be  required  ; 
some  olive  oil,  butter,  lard,  or  dripping  : one  egg  ; 
some  fine  bread  crumbs. 

Process. — Skin  the  soles,  if  this  has  not  been  al- 
ready done  by  the  fishmonger  ; wash  them  and  wipe 
them  dry.  Beat  up  the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg, 

brush  over  the  fish  with  it,  and  then  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs.  Put  the  oil,  dripping,  or  whatever  fatty 
substance  you  may  use,  into  the  frying-pan,  and  let  it 
boil  before  the  fish  is  put  in.  When  one  side  is  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  which  will  be  in  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  turn  the  fish,  and  when  done,  remove  from 
the  pan  and  place  before  the  fire  on  an  old  plate  for 
a few  minutes,  to  prevent  them  from  being  greasy. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  garnished  with  parsley. 

The  best  sauce  for  soles  and  all  fried  fish  is 
melted  butter,  to  which  should  be  added  some  of  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.'s  appetising  Yorkshire 
Reusii  in  the  proportion  of  a brimming  tablespoonful 
to  half  a pint  of  melted  butter. 

Can  all  k.nds  of  fish  be  fried  in  the  same  manner  ? 


SECOND  TRIALS  OFTEN  SUCCEED. 


I “try 
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BETTER  TO  GO  TO  BED  SUPPERLESS  THAN  RISE  IN  DEBT. 


BOTH  OIL  AND  TRUTH  WILL  GET  UPPERMOST  AT  LAST. 


THEY  WHO  WIN  MAY  LAUGH. 


Yes  ; but  small  fish  are  better  suited  for  frying  than  large 
ones.  The  fins  of  plaice  and  flounders  should  be  trimmed 
with  a pair  of  scissors.  When  large  plaice  are  fried,  it  is 
better  to  cut  them  into  pieces.  Fish  covered  with  large  scales 
should  be  scraped  before  they  are  cooked. 

BROILED  MACKEREL. 

Materials. — As  many  mackerel  as  may  be  required  ; 
pepper  and  salt ; a little  butter. 

Process. — Clean , 
wash,  and  wipe  each 
fish,  and  then  split  it 
down  the  back,  caus- 
ing it  to  spread  open 
like  a dried  haddock. 

Sprinkle  plentifully 
with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  broil  on  a clean 
gridiron  over  a clear 
fire  for  about  ten  the  mackerel. 

minutes,  keeping  the 

fish  on  the  back  the  whole  time,  and  putting  a few 
small  pieces  of  butter  on  the  inside,  which  is  upper- 
most, while  cooking.  Have  a hot  dish  ready,  and 
send  to  table  as  hot  as  possible. 


t<£TT  Before  eating  the  fish,  sprinkle  it  plentifully 
■with  Yorkshire  Relish,  which  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and 
should  be  placed  on  every  table  at  breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner,  and  supper. 


Is  not  melted  butter  wanted  with  mackerel  so  dressed  1 
Certainly  not;  Yorkshire  Relish,  pure  and  simple,  is  the 
only  addition  needed.  With  boiled  or  fried  mackerel,  melted 
butter  in  conjunction  with  Yorkshire  Relish  may  be  used. 
Note  that  mackerel  are  all  the  better  for  broiling  when  they 
have  been  kept  two  or  three  days,  and  even  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  salt  and  pepper  sprinkled  on  them  will  keep  the 
flies  off. 


OF  TWO  EVILS,  CHOOSE  THE  LEAST. 


.*■ 


M 


TIIE  TASTE  OF  THE  KITCHEN  IS  BETTER  THAN  THE  SMELL. 


THEY  WHO  NEVER  THINK,  ALWAYS  TALK. 

•if* 

BREAM  PIE. 

Materials. — Two  bream  ; one  small  onion  ; some 
sweet  herbs  and  parsley ; a little  mace,  pepper  and 
salt ; bread  crumbs  ; two  eggs  ; some  puff  paste  ; watei 
and  vinegar. 

J 

J 

Process. — Scrape,  clean,  and  well  wash  the  fish  ; 

y 

5 

make  a stuffing  with  the  bread  crumbs,  the  onion  cut 

y 

Ch 

very  fine,  the  herbs  and  the  parsley,  seasoning  the 

X 

o 

whole  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  mace,  and  mixing 

CO 

it  with  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  well  beaten  up. 

H 

Having  stuffed  the  fish,  sew  them  up  and  lay  them  in 

< 

CO 

a pie  dish  sufficiently  large,  which  has  been  lined  with 

X 

> 

some  light  puff  paste,  adding  about  one  pint  of  cold 

H 

water  and  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar  ; bake  for  about 

Z 

hali-an-hour  in  a slow  oven. 

y 

> 

IPS’  When  brought  to  table,  let  each  person  who 

h 

Z 

o 

partakes  of  this  pie  pour  over  the  fish  some  Yorkshire 

< 

C/3 

Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 

< 

y 

D 

and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all  grocers  and  oilmen. 

y 

Ph 

* 

No  melted  butter  is  required. 

C/3 

z 

Should  not  some  paste  be  placed  over  the  fish  ? 

H 

It  is  better  to  leave  the  fish  uncovered,  so  as  to  allow  the 

o 

steam  which  rises  from  the  fish,  when  baking,  to  escape  en- 

£ 

tirely  ; the  stuffing  and  the  crust  with  which  the  dish  is  lined 

H 

is 

will  be  found  a sufficient  accompaniment. 

O 

Can  any  other  kinds  of  fish  be  used  in  this  manner  ? 

y 

CO 

o 

Eels  are  delicious  in  a pie,  or  stewed  J and  jack  and  pike 

X 

are  liked  by  many,  when  stuffed  as  directed  above,  and  boiled 

> 

r* 

or  baked  in  a crust  like  bream,  according  to  taste.  When 

0 

eating  bream  take  care  of  the  long  thin  bones. 

< 

What  are  conger  and  hake  ? 

The  hake  is  a large  dirty-’ooking  fish,  and  the  conger  a 
salt  water  eel  'l  hey  are  caught  in  great  numbers  off  the 
west  coast  of  England,  and  are  excellent,  when  cut  into  slices 
or  steaks  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  fried  in  boiling 
lard.  1 he  hake  is  best  when  fresh.  It  is  in  season  in  the 
summer  months. 

A LITTLE  SPARK  MAY  MAKE  MUCH  WORK. 

— 

'T- 

IS 


AN  HOUR  IN  THE  MORNING  IS  WORTH  TWO  IN  THE  EVENING. 


#: 


INDUSTRY  IS  FORTUNE’S  RIGHT  HAND. 


V- 


THORN  BACK  SKATE. 


FRICASSEED  SKATE. 

Materials. — Three  pounds  of  skate  ; one  pint  of 

water  ; some  sweet 
herbs,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg ; half  a pint  of 
milk  ; half  an  ounce 
of  butter  ; a table- 
spoonful of  flour. 

Process. — Put  the 
skate  with  the  herbs, 
pepper  and  salt,  and 
the  water,  (which 
should  be  lukewarm,) 
into  a stew-pan,  and 
let  the  whole  simmer 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  Take  out  the  herbs,  which 
should  be  tied  together  in  a bunch  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  removed,  and  put  in  the  milk  and  nutmeg. 
After  simmering  for  five  minutes  longer,  add  the  butter, 
and  stir  in  the  flour  gradually  until  the  liquor  is  smooth 
and  thick,  when  it  is  ready  for  table. 

KTt“  Before  removing  the  stew-pan  from  the  fre,  add 
Yorkshire  Relish,  in  the  proportion  of  a dessert- 
spoonful for  each  pound  of  state,  and  shake  the  pan 
until  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  in-  \ 
gredients.  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.'s  unique 
and  inexpensive  sauce,  Yorkshire  Relish,  is  good 
with  any  kind  of  fish,  however  it  may  be  cooked. 

May  skate  be  cooked  in  any  other  way  ? 

Yes  : crimped  skate  is  excellent  fried. 

What  is  “ crimped  ” skate  ? 

Skate  cut  into  long  narrow  pieces,  and  often  disposed  in 
rolls.  Cod  and  other  large  fish  arc  often  crimped,  or  scored 
on  either  side  with  deep  gashes,  to  render  the  flesh  more  solid. 


BETTER  DO  A THING  THAN  WISH  IT  DONE. 
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HUNGER  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  IMPATIENCE  AND  ANGER. 


SOME  ARE  WISE,  SOME  ARE  OTHERWISE. 


FISH 


CAKES. 


Materials. — Cold  fish  of  any  kind  ; some  stale  bread 
well  crumbled  ; one  onion  ; some  sweet  herbs,  dried 
or  fresh  ; some  cold  potatoes  ; one  or  two  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  quantity  of  fish  and  potatoes  used  ; a little 
good  stock  or  milk  ; quarter  of  a pound  of  dripping. 

Process. — Flake  the  fish,  or  in  other  words  pull  it 
to  pieces  with  a couple  of  forks,  and  remove  the  bones  ; 
mash  the  potatoes,  if  they  be  cold  boiled  potatoes  and 
not  already  mashed  ; moisten  them  with  the  milk  or 
stock  ; add  the  fish,  the  herbs,  and  the  onion  chopped 
very  fine,  and  mix  well  together.  Beat  up  the  egg  or 
eggs,  and  add  it  to  the  mixture  already  made,  forming 
the  mass  into  small  cakes  or  balls.  Set  the  dripping 
over  the  fire  in  a frying-pan,  and  when  boiling  put  in 
the  cakes,  and  fry  them  until  they  assume  a light  brown 
tint ; send  to  table  as  hot  as  possible. 


KcT  Fish  cakes  are  m uch  unproved  in  flavour  by  adding 
to  the  stock  with  which  the  potatoes  are  moistened  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Goodall , Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds  ; or 
the  YORKSHIRE  Relish  may  be  added  after  the  cakes 
are  sent  to  table. 


What  is  the  best  kind  of  fish  for  making  fish  cakes  ? 

Salted  cod,  either  wet  or  dry,  fresh  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and 
all  other  white  fish  of  this  description  are  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose  ; but  turbot,  plaice,  salmon,  herrings,  &c.,  may 
be  used  to  advantage  in  this  way.  It  is  only  fish  that  has 
been  previously  dressed  that  is  made  into  cakes. 

What  kind  of  fish  is  haddock  ? 


A fish  something  , like  the  whiting  in  shape,  with  a large 
dark  spot  on  either  side.  Finnan  haddocks,  which  are  Scotch 
haddocks  dried  and  smoked,  form  a most  palatable  addition 
V-1C  £ ireakfast-table.  Ihey  derive  this  name  from  the  village 
of  l-mdleon,  about  six  miles  from  Aberdeen,  where  they  are 
prepared  in  large  quantities. 


WE  LIVE  TO  DIE  AND  DIE  TO  LIVE 


E. 


CHICKENS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  COUNTED  BEFORE  THEY  ARE  HATCHED. 


DINNERS  CANNOT  BE  LONG  WHERE  DAINTIES  ARE  WANTING. 


MAY  GOOD  DIGESTION  WAIT  ON  APPETITE. 


STEWED  OYSTERS. 

Materials. — About  three  score  of  oysters ; some 
pepper,  salt  and  mace ; half  an  ounce  of  butter ; a 
t tblcspoonful  of  flour;  half  a pint  of  milk  ; a thin  slice 
of  bread. 

Process. — Pour  the  liquor  from  the  oysters,  after 

straining  it,  into  a 
small  stew-pan,  with 
the  milk,  pepper,  salt 
and  mace,  and  put 
the  pan  over  the  fire 
until  the  contents  are 
just  boiling.  Thicken 
with  the  butter  and 
flour  gradually,  stir- 
ring in  the  latter  until 
the  gravy  is  sufficiently 

THE  EDIBLE  OYSTER.  thick.  I hen  put  i.l 

the  oysters,  and  let 
them  simmer  in  the  gravy  for  about  five  minutes,  until 
they  are  well  warmed  through.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
boil  they  will  become  hard  and  shrink  in  size.  Serve 
in  a hot  dish,  garnished  with  the  bread  toasted  and 
cut  into  sippets. 


liST  The  flavour  of  Stewed  Oysters  is  improved 
by  stirring  in  two  or  three  dessert-spoonfuls  ot 
Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  before  the  stew-pan  is 
removed  from  the  fire. 

Few  can  indulge  in  stewed  oysters,  now  that  oysters  arc 
so  very  expensive  ! 

Try  the  oysters  that  are  sent  to  this  country  from  the  1 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  till  cans,  which  contain  about 
fifty  oysters,  and  are  sold  at  from  6d.  to  is.  per  can.  J n.y 
are  small,  it  is  true,  but  very  sweet  and  good. 


LIGHT  SUPPERS  MAKE  LONG  LIVES. 


id 


HE  WHO  DEPENDS  ON  ANOTHER  DINES  ILL  AND  SUPS  WORSE. 


IT  IS  FOOLISH  TO  QUARREL  WITH  ONE’S  BREAD  AND  BUTTER. 


GOOD  SERVANTS  SHOULD  HAVE  GOOD  WAGES. 


Do  you  consider  the  tinned  meats  and  fish  good  ? 

Good,  decidedly,  and  very  cheap,  but  not  so  good  as  fresh 
meats  and  fish. 


SCALLOPED  LOBSTER. 

Materials. — A fresh  lobster,  boiled,  or  a tin  of 
lobster  ; some  bread,  well  crumbled  ; pepper  and  salt 
to  taste  ; two  ounces  of  butter ; two  tablespoonfuls  of 
good  stock. 

Process.— Let  the  lobster  be  flaked  or  torn  to  pieces  ; 

if  from  a tin,  put  it  in  a strainer 
for  a few  minutes  to  drain  off 
the  oily  liquor,  which  should 
always  be  thrown  away  ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  ar- 
range the  pieces  in  scallop  shells 
or  shallow  tins,  with  plenty  of 
bread  crumbs.  Add  a little 
stock  to  the  contents  of  each 
shell  or  tin,  sprinkle  bread 
crumbs,  and  lay  a few  small 
lumps  of  butter  on  the  top  of  each,  and  warm  and 
brown,  either  in  the  oven  or  before  a clear  fire. 

Scalloped  lobster  is  rendered  snore  savoury  by 
tpe  addition  of  a teaspoonful  of  YORKSHIRE  Relish, 
made  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  and 
sold  by  all  grocers  and  oilmen,  to  each  shell  or  tin 
before  it  is  put  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire. 

Can  anything  else  be  dressed  in  this  manner  ? 

Yes.  Oysters,  crab,  and  crayfish  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  remains  of  cold  fish  may  be  used  up 
in  this  way  with  advantage. 

What  are  crayfish  ? 

A shell  fish,  very  much  like  a lobster,  found  in  fresh-water 
rivers.  The  claws  are  small,  but  the  tail  is  larger,  and  con- 
tains much  more  meat  than  the  tail  of  the  lobster 


THE  LOBSTER. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  IS  NEVER  DONE. 
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YOUNG  MAN  LOVES  MEAT  THAT  AN  OLD  MAN  DISLIKES. 


BETTER  LOSE  A SUPPER  THAN  HAVE  A HUNDRED  DOCTORS, 


SWEET  MEAT  SHOULD  HAVE  SOUK  SAUCE. 


SAUCES  AND  GRAVIES. 


AUCES  and  gravies  are  useful  as  affording 
aids  to  deglutition.  They  may  be  further 
made  of  great  assistance  to  digestion  by 
using — as  the  ingredient  that  is  to  impart  aroma  and 
flavour,  and  assist  in  provoking  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice  from  the  stomach,  necessary  to  dissolve  the  various 
kinds  of  food  that  are  deposited  within  it — the  pungent, 
potent,  and  delicious  sauce  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and 
known  all  the  world  over  as  Yorkshire  Relish. 
Good  inventions,  however,  are  sure  to  find  many 
imitators  ; so  purchasers  of  Yorkshire  Relish  are 
in  danger  of  getting  inferior  articles  palmed  off  upon 
them,  having  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
genuine  Yorkshire  Relish  as  chalk  has  to  cheese. 
To  avoid  this  and  the  disappointment  which  will 
assuredly  follow,  buyers  are  requested  to  see  that  the 
bottles  of  sauce  which  they  purchase  as  Yorkshire 
Relish  bear  on  the  large  label  with  which  they  are 
enveloped  a Willow  Pattern  Plate,  the  distinctive 
registered  trade  mark  of  the  sauce  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.  The  bottles  of  so- 
called  Yorkshire  Sauce,  &c. , that  are  not  so  distinguished 
arc  to  be  avoided  by  all  lovers  of  good  cheer.  The 
genuine  Yorkshire  Relish  is,  whether  used  by  itself, 
pure  and  simple,  or  to  impart  a flavour  to  melted 
butter  and  gravies  of  any  kind,  a sufficient  and  satis- 
factory sauce,  that  it  is  impossible  to  improve  by  the 
addition  of  any  other  ingredient,  be  it  what  it  may. 

For  fish  of  all  kinds,  eaten  hot,  the  best  sauce  is  a 
mixture  of  \0RKSi1iRE  Relish  and 


$! 


FEASTING  MAKES  NO  FRIENDSHIP. 


■r 
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DKY  BREAD  AT  HOME  IS  BETTER  THAN  ROAST  MEAT  ABROAD. 


TIME  AND  TIDE  WAIT  FOR  NO  MAN. 

MELTED  BUTTER. 

Materials. — Two  ounces  of  butter  ; one  ounce  of 
flour  ; half  a teaspoonful  of  salt  ; the  same  quantity 
of  pepper  ; one  pint  of  cold  water. 

Process. — Set  the  water  on  the  fire  in  a small  clean 

K 

to 

saucepan,  and  put  into 

to 

it  the  pepper  and  salt. 

< 

/ and  one  ounce  of  butter, 

to 

a 

O 

dually  until  the  whole 

to 

a 

begins  to  simmer.  Then 

o 

dish  of  rolled  butter.  take  the  saucepan  off 

z 

the  fire  and  stir  in  the 

z 

a 

j 

remainder  of  the  butter,  which  will  soon  melt,  when 

< 

h 

the  preparation  is  ready  for  table. 

H 

a 

Into  this  melted  butter,  when  ready  for  serving, 

0 

Z 

< 

stir  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 

5 

z 

Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  in  the  proportion  of  a 

to 

tablespoo?iful  to  half  a pint.  No  better  sauce  can 

h 

< 

possibly  be  obtained  for  fish. 

to 

a 

£ 

Cannot  melted  butter  be  used  with  other  things  ? 

to 

Yes ; melted  butter  is  the  basis  of  many  sauces.  When 

s 

chopped  parsley  is  added  it  is  used  with  boiled  mutton,  boiled 

O 

o 

fowls,  &c.,  and,  with  wine  or  spirits  and  a little  sugar,  for 

w 

> 

z 

z 

puddings. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  used  instead  of  melted  butter 

< 

a 

for  puddings  ? 

K 

z 

Custard,  made  of  the  rich  Custard  Powder  manufactured 

« 

by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds  is  a 

w 

far  more  delicious  accompaniment  than  melted  butter  flavoured 

H 

with  wine,  for  plum  puddings,  while  for  fruit  pies  and  pud- 

to 

dings  it  is  quite  as  good  and  infinitely  cheaper  than  cream. 
For  boiled  mutton  a dash  of  Yorkshire  Relish  in  melted 
butter  is  preferable  to  the  “ parsley  and  butter  ” generally 
used. 

Why  are  capers  eaten  with  boiled  mutton  ? 

For  the  piquant  flavour  they  impart  to  it.  Yorkshire 
Relish,  however,  is  more  piquant  than  capers. 

to 

#■ 

BAD  HABITS  GATHER  IMPERCEPTIBLY. 

L-tL 

TTr 
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IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  LEARN.  < 

£ 

BROWN  SAUCE. 

Materials. — Two  ounces  of  butter  ; one  ounce  of 

flour  ; a little  boiling  water  ; pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ; 
a teaspoonful  of  sugar. 

w 

Process. — Put  the  butter  in  a frying-pan,  and  as  it 

tC, 

melts  sprinkle  the  flour  over  it,  and  fry  till  it  assumes 

a high  brown  colour  ; add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and 

* 

w 

enough  boiling  water  to  reduce  the  thickness  to  the 

5 

consistency  of  cream.  To  deepen  the  colour,  bum  the 

< 

sugar  in  an  iron  spoon  and  add  to  the  sauce. 

~ 

H 

< 

Before  pouring  this  scntce  into  the  sauce  tureen, 

Z 

add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relish,  tnanu- 

< 

factured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  op 

Leeds.  7 his  will  render  the  sauce  deliciously  piquant. 

< 

Z 

o 

l/) 

< 

WHITE  SAUCE. 

H 

u 

CO 

Materials. — One  pint  of  melted  butter;  the  yolks 

t/5  || 

>< 

of  two  eggs  ; a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  milk  ; some 

r ] 

grated  nutmeg,  or  mace. 

z 

Process. — Having  made  the  melted  butter  accord- 

o 

ing  to  the  directions  given  above,  mix  up  the  yolks  of 

z 

bn 

the  eggs  and  milk,  and  stir  the  mixture  into  the  melted 

butter,  which  should  be  just  simmering,  and  must  not 

? i 

o 

be  allowed  to  boil.  Then  add  the  nutmeg  or  mace  as 

p 

o 

preferred. 

z 

w 

After  pouring  the  sauce  into  a tureen,  an 

X 

< 

CO 

agreeable  sharpness  of  flavour  may  be  imparted  to  it 

v: 

s 

by  stirring  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relish, 

o 

manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co., 

Ji 

£ 

of  Leeds. 

There  seems  to  he  no  essential  difference  between  brerwn  and 
•white  sauce,  except  in  the  colour  ? 

True  ; but  brown  sauce  is  better  suited  for  dark  meats 
and  such  vegetables  as  stewed  onions,  while  white  sauce  is 
more  fit  lor  white  meats,  as,  for  example,  fricasseed  fowl  and 

1 

i 

NATURE  IS  BEYOND  ALL  TEACHING. 
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NEW  BROOMS  SWEEP  CLEAN. 

'.-■IS. 

h 

boiled  rabbit  When  eaten  with  rabbit  it  is  converted  into 
onion  sauce  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  onions,  boiled 
and  reduced  almost  to  a pu’p.  White  sauce,  again,  is  eaten 
with  stewed  celery 

GRAVY. 

Materials. — One  pint  of  good  stock  ; pepper  and 

X 

salt ; a teaspoonful  of  sugar. 

6 

Process. — Warm  the  stock,  season  with  salt  and 

u 

pepper  to  taste,  and  colour  with  the  sugar,  which  must 

< 

o 

be  burnt  on  the  fire  in  an  iron  spoon.  When  just 

X 

b 

about  to  boil  pour  into  a sauce-tureen  or  butter-boat, 

a 

> 

< 

for  table. 

H 

£ 

a 

£2T  Do  not,  however,  place  it  on  the  dining-table 

H 

before  you  have  added  tzvo  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 

o 

z 

H 

YORKSHIRE  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 

O 

z 

Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  This  will  impart  a 

3 

C/D 

delicious  flavour  to  the  gravy,  and  render  it  a suitable 

D 

a 

accompaniment  for  any  meat  with  which  gravy  is 

a 

£ 

o 

required. 

X 

H 

< 

Is  this  the  only  method  of  making  gravy  ? 

a 

o 

z 

It  is  the  or  Jinary  way  of  making  gravy  for  roast  meats, 

a 

a 

and  poultry  and  game,  when  roasted.  For  boiled  beef,  a little 

of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled  is  sufficient. 

o 

With  boiled  ham,  bacon,  &c.,  no  gravy  is  required.  A 

a 

delicious  gravy  for  roast  beef  and  mutton  may  be  made  by 

a 

a 

pouring  off  the  fat  or  dripping  that  has  gathered  in  the  well 

X 

0 

of  the  dripping-pan,  and  then  pouring  into  and  over  the  pan 
on  all  sides  a pint  of  boiling  water.  As  the  water  trickles 

r* 

into  the  well  it  will  carry  with  it  the  dripping  and  gravy  from 
the  meat  that  has  become  lightly  crisped  on  the  surface  of 
the  pan  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Add  pepper,  salt,  and  York- 
shire  Relish,  as  before,  pour  a little  into  the  dish  on  which 
the  meat  is  served,  and  serve  the  rest  in  a sauce-tureen. 
Children  should  always  have  a plentiful  supply  of  good  gravy 
with  rich  suet  pudding.  They  like  it  better,  and  it  is  better 
for  them  than  too  much  meat. 

± 

1)0  AS  YOU  OUGHT,  COME  WHAT  MAY. 

T-l, 
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CHILDREN  ARE  CERTAIN  CARES,  BUT  UNCERTAIN  COMFORTS. 
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LOVE  OF  CHILDREN  IS  WOMAN’S  INSTINCT. 


MEATS  HOT  & COLD. 


|WJ  EAT  may  be  prepared  for  table  by  roasting, 
lOw  ! boiling,  frying,  broiling,  stewing,  or  baking. 

A few  words  on  each  process  may  be  useful, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  render  as  brief  and  as 
much  to  the  point  as  possible. 


Golden  Rule  for  Roasting.— Keep  the  meat  at 
a moderate  distance  from  the  fire  when  first  placed  be- 
fore it.  See  that  it  is  kept  continually  turning  and 
well  basted.  When  half  done , keep  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  the  fire  ; when  nearly  done,  put  close  to  the 
fire,  to  render  the  outside  brown  and  crisp. 

Golden  Rule  for  Boiling. — Let  the  inside  of 
every  boiler,  saucepan,  and  stewpan  be  kept  so  clean 
that  it  may  be  wiped  with  a white  cloth  without  soiling 
it  in  the  least.  Put  on  the  meal  in  boiling  water, 
let  the  water  then  just  rise  to  boiling  point,  and  then  , 
continue  to  simmer  till  the  meat  is  done. 

Golden  Rule  for  Frying.—  Let  the  frying-pan  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  by  boiling  it  out  immediately 
after  anything  has  been  cooked  i n it.  Put  plenty  of 
lard,  dripping,  butter,  or  oil—noeet  salad  oil— in  the 
pan  when  you  are  going  to  fry,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils 
put  in  the  meat.  " This  prevents  burning,  which  hurts 
the  pan  and  spoils  the  fry. 


•F- 


Golden  Rule  for  Broiling.— Few  ordinary  cooks 
broil  well,  because  it  is  seldom  that  the  fire  is  suitable 
for  broiling.  A clear  fire,  made  of  cinders  or  coke, 
is  the  best  for  cooking  with  the  gridiron.  There  should 
be  a space  of  four  or  five  inches  between  the  top  of  the 
fire  and  the  bottom  of  the  gridiron.  The  bars  of  the 


wine  makes  love  forget  its  care. 
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THE  FATHER  IS  THE  GUEST  THAT  BEST  BECOMES  A TAHI.K 


ON  ST.  VALENTINES  DAY  A GOOD  GOOSE  SHOULD  LAY. 


WITH  ECONOMY,  FEW  NEED  BE  POOR. 


gridiron  should  he  kept  beautifully  clean  and  smooth. 
Strew  a handful  of  salt  on  the  top  of  the  fire  before 
putting  on  meat  or  fish  to  broil. 


Golden  Rule  for  Stewing. — Put  on  the  meat  in 
cold  water  in  a clean  stewpan , or  earthen  pot  or  jar , 
and  7icver  let  the  contents  do  more  than  simmer.  The 
meat  should  be  fried  till  it  is  of  a light  brown  colour 
before  it  is  put  in  the  stewpan.  Add  the  vegetables 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  the  meat  has  been 
put  in  the  pan. 


Golden  Rule  for  Baking. — Baked  meat , from 
being  shut  up  in  the  oven , never  has  so  good  a flavour 
as  meat  roasted  before  an  open  fire,  therefore  never  bake 
meat  when  it  can  be  roasted.  Meat  for  a meat  pie 
should  be  half  dressed  by  stewing  before  it  is  put  under 
the  crust : the  pie  can  then  be  baked  quickly  in  a hot 
oven,  and  the  crust  will  be  light  and  crisp,  if  the  paste 
has  been  properly  made.  Put  enough  liquor  that  the 
meat  has  been  stewed  in  into  the  pie,  to  reach  nearly  to 
the  paste,  but  not  to  touch  it ; otherwise,  when  it  boils, 
it  will  soak  into  the  crust  and  render  it  sodden.  Make 
a hole  in  the  top  of  every  pier  to  allow  the  steam  from 
within  to  escape. 


ROAST  BEEF. 


Materials. — A piece  of  beef ; salt ; flour  ; a piece 
of  white  paper  spread 
with  butter,  lard,  or 
dripping. 

Process.  — Wipe 
the  beef ; fasten  the 
greased  paper  over 
the  fat  with  some 
small  skewers ; hang 
before  a good  clear 
fire  ; baste  constantly 
with  the  fat  that  drops  from  the  meat,  or  with  som 
lard,  dripping,  or  butter,  if  the  meat  be  very  lear 


SIRLOIN  of  beef. 


WITHOUT  ECONOMY,  NONE  CAN  BE  RICH. 
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WINTER  FINDS  OUT  WHAT  SUMMER  HAS  LAID  UP. 


•$* 

GOOD  BEGINNINGS  MAKE  GOOD  ENDINGS. 

When  almost  done,  remove  the  paper,  put  the  meat 
close  to  the  fire,  and  sprinkle  some  salt  over  it, 
dredging  it  also  with  a little  flour.  Garnish  with 
horse-radish. 

£2T  Prepare  the  gravy  as  directed  above , adding  to 

it  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relish, 

= 

manufactured  by  Alessrs.  Gooda/l,  Backhouse,  and  Co., 

2 i 

uJ 

of  Leeds.  The  aroma  and  taste  of  gravy  thus  made 

z 1 

w 

will  cause  any  kind  of  roast  meat  to  be  hearii/y 

c/) 

relished. 

u : 

u 

D j 

< 

Will  this  process  answer  for  any  kind  of  roast  meat  ? 

Z 1 

> 

Yes  ; but  the  paper  may  be  dispensed  with  when  the  meat 

0 

z 

is  very  fat — as,  for  example,  shoulder  of  mutton  and  leg  of 

mutton. 

- 

e 

How  long  does  it  take  to  roast  a joint  of  meat  ? 

5 

to 

o 

It  is  safe  to  reckon  on  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  pound 

U ! 

o 

u 

of  meat,  whether  in  roasting  or  boiling  ; thus,  a piece  of  beef 

z 

>- 

or  leg  of  mutton  weighing  eight  pounds  should  be  before  the 

w 

fire  or  in  the  pot  for  two  hours.  But  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  you  must  be  guided,  to  a certain  extent,  by  circumstances 

5 

and  experience. 

* 

u 

What  are  the  best  parts  of  beef  for  roasting  and  boiling  ? 

w 

z 

H 

Sirloin  and  ribs  of  beef  arc  best  for  roasting,  but  the  ends 

3 | 

of  the  ribs,  cut  near  the  shoulder,  the  silver  side  of  the  round, 

to 

and  a piece  of  the  thick  flank  are  nearly  as  good.  For  boiling, 

- 

< 

the  round  is  the  best  part,  and  the  brisket  next  in  order, 

u 

though  the  latter  is  rather  too  fat  for  children. 

< 

What  are  the  best  parts  of  mutton  for  roasting  and  boiling  5 

A leg  of  mutton  may  be  roasted  or  boiled  ; loins  and 
shoulders  should  be  roasted  ; a neck  of  mutton  may  be  boiled 
or  roasted  ; a breast  of  mutton  is  better  calculated  for  stewing. 
A breast  of  mutton,  boned,  rolled,  and  seasoned  with  sweet 
herbs,  is  excellent  roasted  or  stewed  ; and  so  is  a breast  of 
pork,’ boned,  seasoned  with  pork-stuffing,  rolled,  and  roasted. 
The  essential  condition  of  good  roasting  is  constant  basting. 

^ j 

A HUNGRY  MAN  SEES  FAR. 

..t  • 
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DEEDS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  WORDS. 

•if* 

BOILED  LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

Materials.- — A leg  of  mutton  ; boiling  water  enough 
to  cover  it ; a heaped  up  tablespoonful  of  salt. 

Ed 

Z 

Process. — Having  nicely  trimmed  the  leg  of  mutton, 

D 

put  it  into  the  water,  which  should  be  already  boiling 

o 

on  the  tire.  This 

o 

Q 

c will  cause  the  meat 

H 

Z 

surface,1  mid  thus  re! 

0 

D 

- tain  the  juices  within. 

Ah 

( i f lv v'asl' Pull  the  boiler  to  the 

C/) 

w 

< 

side  of  the  fire,  and 

z 

0 

z 

leg  of  mutton.  then  put  it  over  the 

H 

< 

fire  far  enough  to 

Ed 

<n 

keep  the  water  simmering  until  the  meat  is  done. 

0 

< 

Remove  now  and  then  any  scum  that  may  rise  to  the 

h 

surface,  and  when  about  half  done  add  the  salt  to  the 

< 

water. 

E 

>• 

£3T  Many  persons  are  apt  to  consider  boiled  mutton 

< 

of  any  kind  insipid.  Their  objections  will  be  speedily 

cd 

•j 

H 

removed , if  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  YORKSHIRE 

Q 

Z 

Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 

3 

and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  be  added  to  the  sauce  or  gravy  that 

if) 

Q 

is  served  with  the  meat.  Yorkshire  Relish  imparts 

U 

a piquancy  rf  flavour  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 

P 

in 

capers,  usually  eaten  with  boiled  mutton. 

Ed 

O 

What  vegetables  may  be  eaten  with  boiled  mutton  ? 

H 

H 

< 

Potatoes,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  turnips,  which  should 
be  nicely  mashed.  Turnips  are  suitable  for  pork,  goose,  duck, 
and  any  very  rich  and  well-flavoured  meat.  Stewed  tomatoes 
are  excellent  with  mutton  boiled  or  roast,  or,  indeed,  with 
any  kind  of  boiled  or  roast  meat.  Tomatoes  are  eaten  with 
almost  every  meal  in  the  United  States,  and  should  be  grown 
and  used  in  this  country  far  more  than  they  are.  They  are 

3 

said  to  be  good  for  indigestion  and  dyspepsia. 

all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
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TIME  IS  THE  MOST  PRECIOUS  OF  ALL  POSSESSIONS, 


WILFUL  WASTE  MAKES  WOEFUL  WANT. 


HASHED  MUTTON. 


Materials. — The  remains  of  a joint  of  mutton — 
if  underdone  so  much  the  better  ; one  quart  of  good 
stock  or  gravy  ; two  onions  ; two  ounces  of  butter  ; a 
little  flour  ; pepper  and  salt. 

Process. — Cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the  butter  and  onions  into 
a stewpan,  and  set  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  so 
that  the  onions  may  be  nicely  browned ; then  add  the 
rest  of  the  stock  or  gravy,  and  simmer  gently  for  half 
an  hour,  seasoning  to  taste  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
dredging  lightly  with  flour  to  thicken  the  gravy  slightly. 
Lay  in  the  slices  of  meat,  and  let  the  stewpan  remain 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  it  is  nicely  warmed  through. 

£2T  It  is  usual  to  flavour  the  gravy  of  hashed  meat 
with  pickled  walnuts , mushrooms , ketchup,  tomato 
sauce,  or  even  vinegar.  Nothing,  however,  is  better  for 
this  purpose  than  a liberal  admixture  of  YORKSHIRE 
RELISH,  the  piquant  and  aromatic  sauce  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and 
sold  by  all  grocers  and  oilmen. 


Materials.— Loin  of  veal ; half  pound  of  lard, 
dripping,  or  butter  ; sheet  of  white  paper  spread  with 
butter  or  lard  ; flour. 

Process. — Fasten  the  paper  over  the  kidney  and 


lard,  dripping,  or  butter,  which  should  be  placed  in 


ROAST  LOIN  OF  VEAL. 


LOIN  OP  VKAL. 


fat  that  surrounds  it 
with  small  skewers,  and 
set  the  joint  before  a 
clear  fire.  As  veal  in 
itself  is  lean,  very  little 
dripping  will  come  from 
it,  and  it  must  be  con- 
stantly basted  with  the 


DILIGENCE  is  a good  patrimony. 
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SAVE  WHILE  YOU  MAY  FOR  AGE  AND  WANT. 


THEY  MUST  HUNGER  IN  FROST  WHO  WILL  NOT  WORK  IN  HEAT. 


LITTLE  STROKES  FELL  GREAT  OAKS. 


the  dripping-pan,  and  allowed  to  melt  and  run  into 
the  well.  When  almost  done  remove  the  paper,  bring 
the  joint  close  to  the  fire,  dredge  with  flour,  and  let 
the  exterior  be  nicely  browned  and  crisped. 

t3T  Melted  butter  is  usually  eaten  with  roast  veal, 
but  into  this,  when  ready  for  table,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  Yorkshire  Relish,  from  the  ma?iufacto>y 
of  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  at  Leeds, 
should  be  stirred  in  to  impart  that  sharpness  of  flavour 
which  is  so  desirable  in  sauce  or  gravy  eaten  with  veal, 
and  which  some  seek  to  supply  by  garnishing  with  slices 
of  lemon. 

What  other  joints  of  veal  can  be  recommended  ? 

The  fillet  is  delicious  when  roasted  and  stuffed  ; the  leg  or 
knuckle  below  the  fillet  may  be  boiled  or  stewed  ; the  neck  is 
generally  used  for  pies,  but  it  is  excellent  roasted  ; the  shoulder 
is  mostly  roasted.  See  that  the  butcher  removes  the  large 
veins  in  shoulders  of  veal  and  mutton,  in  which  the  blood 
always  remains,  and  presents  an  unsightly  and  unpleasant 
appearance  when  the  veal  is  cut  into  in  carving.  Veal  cutlets 
are  cut  from  the  leg.  Stuffing  is  usually  made  to  accompany 
roast  veal,  and  we  must  not  omit  to  give  a recipe  for 


Materials. — Half  a pound  of  suet ; one  pound  of 
bread  crumbs  ; one  teaspoonful  of  salt ; half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  pepper  ; some  thyme  and  knotted  marjoram, 
fresh  or  dried  ; a little  lemon  peel,  or  lemon  thvme  ; 
two  eggs. 

PROCESS. — Chop  the  suet  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
prepare  the  herbs,  if  fresh,  and  the  lemon  peel  in  the 
same  way  ; mix  the  suet,  salt,  pepper,  herbs,  peel, 
and  bread  crumbs  in  a basin,  and  add  the  eggs,  beaten 
up,  to  bind  the  whole  together. 

StdT  L he  stuffing  will  be  greatly  improved  by  moistening 


VEAL  STUFFING. 


THINK  OF  EASE  BUT  WORK  ON. 
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HE  WHO  SERVES  WELL  NEED  NOT  FEAR  TO  ASK  HIS  WAGES. 


THE  POOR  MAN  FASTS  BECAUSE  HE  HAS  NO  MEAT. 


AS  A MAN  LIVES,  SO  SHALL  HE  DIE. 


it  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relish, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse , and  Co., 
of  Leeds. 

How  is  the  stuffing  to  be  used  when  made? 

It  is  always  put  into  the  opening  that  is  left  in  the  fillet 
when  the  leg  bone  is  removed.  When  eaten  with  the  loin  or 
shoulder  it  may  be  put  in  the  dripping-pan  before  the  fire, 
where  it  will  gradually  get  brown  and  crisp. 


Materials. — Loin  of  pork  ; some  salt  and  flour 

Process. — Score  the  meat,  that  is  to  say,  cut  through 
the  skin  from  top  to  bottom  across  the  meat  with  a 


clear  fire,  and  when  just  ready,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
dredge  with  flour  very  lightly.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible 
with  the  usual  accompaniments. 

it2T  Pork  is  very  rich,  and  is  usually  accounted  un- 
wholesome, but  the  richness  may  be  counteracted  to  a 
great  degree,  and  the  meat  rendered  more  digestible  by 
eating  with  it  some  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 
The  ingredients  of  which  this  sauce  is  made  are  such 
as  tend  to  promote  and  assist  digestion. 

Why  is  pork  considered  unwholesome  ? 

Because  it  cannot  he  digested  so  easily  and  quickly  as  l>ecf 
and  mutton.  Veal  and  lamb,  too,  are  not  so  digestible  as 
beef  and  mutton,  l’ork  should  always  be  sent  to  table  well 


ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK 


hind  loin  of  pork. 


sharp  pointed  penknife,  or 
finish  the  scoring  that  the 
butcher  has  begun,  for  he 
too  often  does  this  neces- 
sary piece  of  work  in  a 
hum-,  and  therefore  im- 
perfectly. Hang  before  a 


AS  HIE  TREE  FALLS,  SO  SHALL  IT  LIE. 


to 


THE  RICH  MAN  FASTS  BECAUSE  IIE  WILL  NOT  EAT. 


ATA 
“ J-. 

GET  WEALTH  HONESTLY. 

done,  and  so  should  veal  and  lamb.  Beef  and  mutton, 
especially  the  former,  are  better  when  slightly  underdone. 

What  are  meant  by  the  “accompaniments”? 

Sage-and-onion  stuffing  and  apple  sauce,  which  are  generally 

eaten  with  pork,  when  roasted,  goose  or  duck. 

d 

z 

Here  is  a recipe  for 

5 

z 

SAGE-AND-ONION  STUFFING. 

p 

Materials. — Three  or  four  large  onions  ; some 

< 

fresh  sage  leaves  or  dried  sage  ; four  ounces  of  bread 

crumbs  ; one  ounce  of  butter  ; salt  and  pepper  ; one 

H 

3 

Z 

Process. — Scald  the  onions  with  boiling  water,  and 

0 

chop  them  up  as  finely  as  possible ; chop  the  sage 

o 

leaves  finely  and  add  them  to  the  onions,  with  the  bread 

crumbs  ; butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Mix  well, 

z 

Z 

and  add  the  egg,  well  beaten  up,  to  bind  the  whole 

H 

H 

together.  The  interior  of  geese  and  ducks  is  filled 

< 

« 

C 

with  the  stuffing.  For  roast  legs  and  loins  of  pork, 

it  may  be  put  in  the  dripp'ng-pan,  as  directed  for 

o 

C 

p 

stuffing  to  be  eaten  with  roast  veal. 

h 

z 

c 

X 

to 

APPLE  SAUCE. 

Id 

Oh 

Id 

« 

0 

z 

Materials. — Six  or  eight  large  apples  ; half  an 

5 

ounce  of  butter  ; a tablespoonful  of  moist  sugar. 

o 

z 

Process.— Peel  and  core  the  apples,  put  them  in 

K 

a saucepan  in  some  cold  water,  and  simmer  till  the 

Id 

C 

pieces  may  be  easily  mashed  to  pulp.  Add  the  sugar 

0 

z 

and  butter,  and  serve  hot. 

UJ 

< 

0 

RsT  Sage-and-onion  stuffing  is  improved  by  the  addition 

z 

of  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relish 

h 

to  the  other  ingredients.  This  savoury  sauce  is  manu - 

W 

fact  id  ed  by  Afcssrs.  Ctoodall,  Backhouse , and  Co.,  of 
Lceas,  and  sold  by  all  grocers  and  oilmen. 

Why  are  sage-and-onion  stuffing  and  apple  sauce  eaten  with 
pork,  goose,  and  duck? 

use  wealth  generously. 

■d-TL 

.FT 

3i 


husband’s  wrath  spoils  the  best  broth. 


ALLS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


FOR  E-QUARTER  OF  LAMB. 


I'o  take  off  the  richness  of  the  meat,  and  to  impart  flavour 
to  it.  Both  the  stuffing  and  the  sauce  tend  to  render  these 
meats  more  wholesome. 

ROAST  FORE-QUARTER  OF 
LAMB. 

Materials. — A fore-quarter  of  Iamb  ; some  salt  ; 

dripping. 

Process.  — Place 
at  a moderate  dis- 
tance from  a clear 
fire,  and  baste  well 
with  fresh  dripping. 
When  done  — and 
lamb  should  always 
be  well  done — sprinkle 
with  salt,  and  move  close  to  the  fire  for  five  minutes, 
to  render  the  outside  brown  and  crisp.  Serve  with 
mint  sauce  in  a sauce-turecn. 

&5T  When  brought  to  table  let  the  carver  separate 
i the  shoulder  from  the  neck  and  breast,  rub  some  butter 
! over  the  part  thus  exposed,  and  pour  over  it  a table- 
spoonful of  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.'s 
digestive  sauce,  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by 
them  at  Leeds.  Restore  the  shoulder  to  its  place,  and 
after  letting  it  remain  a fens  moments  to  imbibe  the 
flavour  of  the  butter  and  YORKSHIRE  RELISH,  put  it 
on  a clean  dish,  to  be  eaten  cold. 

What  is  mint  sauce? 

Fresh  mint  chopped  fine  and  put  into  a tureen  with  some 
vinegar  and  moist  sugar  to  taste.  It  is  used  to  correct  the 
richness  of  the  lamb,  but  Yorkshirb  Relish  will  have  this 
effect,  and  also  render  the  meat  more  digestible. 

When  is  lamb  in  season? 

In  Spring.  “ House  lamb,"  however,  may  be  obtained  from 
Christmas  to  Lady  Hay.  With  cold  lamb  a well-made  salad 
is  always  an  acceptable  accompaniment. 


BE  TEMPERATE  IN  ALL  THINGS. 


-r 


sa 


wife's  akt  is  displayed  in  a table  well  laid. 


BE  NOT  THE  FIRST  BY  WHOM  THE  NEW  IS  TRIED. 


EVERY  PEA  HELPS  TO  FILL  THE  PECK. 


l.vfe, 

1*^ 


COLD  MEATS. 


Many  persons  are  averse  to  eating  cold  meat  of  any 
| kind,  and  "what  to  do  with  the  cold  muttotj  ” has 
been  a frequent  source  of  controversy  in  otherwise 
peacefully-ordered  households.  The  difficulty,  however, 
admits  of  easy  solution,  for  cold  beef,  roast  or  boiled, 
cold  mutton,  roast  or  boiled,  cold  veal  generally  con- 
sidered very  insipid,  cold  pork,  cold  lamb,  cold  fowl, 
cold  goose,  cold  duck,  cold  rabbit,  in  short,  any  kind 
I whatever  of  cold  meat  may  be  rendered  acceptable  by 
the  addition  of  a little 


the  unique  and  inimitable  sauce  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and 
sold  by  all  grocers  and  oilmen,  at  a price  which  is 
merely  nominal,  when  the  quality  of  the  sauce  and 
the  quantity  given  is  considered.  The  mistress  of  a 
house,  when  suddenly  called  on  to  produce  an  im- 
promptu lunch,  dinner,  or  supper,  need  be  under  no 
apprehension,  if  she  puts  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
mains of  a cold  joint  on  the  table,  provided  always 
that  it  be  flanked  by  a bottle  of  YORKSHIRE  RELISH. 
It  will  make  any  kind  of  meat  palatable,  and  some 
will  even  lunch  satisfactorily  off  a crust  of  bread  dipped 
in  this  sauce. 

. You  seem  to  think  very  highly  of  this  Yorkshire  Relish  ; 
is  there  nothing  that  can  be  urged  against  it  ? 

There  is  only  one  bad  point  about  it : it  will  not  keep. 

Not  keep  1 then  surely  it  cannot  be  worth  buying  7 

There  is  no  better  sauce  going,  but  it  will  not  keep.  Never- 
the  ess,  if  you  have  not  tried  it,  put  a bottle  on  the  dinner- 
table  before  your  hungry  boys  and  girls,  and  you  will  find 
that  when  we  say  it  will  not  keep,  we  are  simply  telling  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  'They  will 
like  it  far  too  well  to  let  it  keep.  May  sauce  never  have  a 
worse  fault  . 


YORKSHIRE  RELISH, 


ECONOMY  IS  THE  HOUSEHOLD  MINT. 


C 
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BE  NOT  THE  LAST  TO  CAST  THE  OLD  ASIDE. 


HASTY  MEN  NEVER  WANT  WOE.  j 

TINNED  MEATS  EATEN  COLD. 

In  the  present  day,  when  fresh  butchers'  meat  has 
reached  a price  which  makes  Materfamilias  sigh  and 
Paterfamilias  do  a little  more  than  sigh,  when  the  one  , 
sees  and  the  other  pays  the  butcher’s  bill,  attention 

should  be  given  to  the  tinned  meats  from  Australia 

and  America,  which  are  wholesome  and  easy  of  diges- 

u: 

to 

lion,  and,  having  been  previously  cooked,  are  fit  to  eat 

H ; 

in 

as  soon  as  they  are  removed  front  the  tins  in  which 

O 

they  are  placed  for  exportation.  All  kinds  are  good 

o 

for  stews,  hashes,  curries,  and  pies ; the  best  for  eating 

C 

o 

cold  are  the  corned  beef,  and  the  compressed  beef  from 

o 

U-i 

o 

Chicago,  the  latter  being  especially  good.  Tinned 

W 

3 

meats,  that  from  Chicago  excepted,  have  the  appear- 

< 

ance  of  being  overdone,  or  “done  to  rags,"  as  the 

5 j| 

Q 

phrase  goes,  but  the  worst  point  about  them  is  that 

< 

they  are  somewhat  insipid.  This,  however,  can  be 

H 

o 

quickly  and  easily  remedied  by  the  addition  of  some 

pi 

YORKSHIRE  RELISH, 

> | 

a table  luxury,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 

z 

c 

Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  held  in  the 

s 

highest  esteem  by  all  connoisseurs  in  sauces.  Being 

£ il 

wholesome  and  digestible  in  itself,  tinned  meat,  when 

< 

accompanied  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and 

7 II 

Co.’s  sauce,  which  assists  and  promotes  digestion,  is 

< 1 

Q 

suitable  for  and  capable  of  assimilation  by  the  weakest 

7 

J 

stomachs. 

m 

PQ 

< 

Golden  Rule  for  Cookery  of  Tinned  Meats. — 

< 

1 These  meats  are  well  suited  for  hashes,  curries,  stnvs, 

1 and  pies.  1 1 hen  made  into  a pie  the  crust  should  be 

very  light,  and  the  pic  baked  quickly,  the  meat  being 
put  in  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  tin,  WITH  all  the 
jelly,  but  WITHOUT  the  fat,  which  should  be  reserved 
to  be  used  in  basting  meat  or  in  making  pastry.  Ij  it 

< | 

is  wished  to  cat  the  meat  warm,  place  the  TIN  in  some 

¥ 

DOGS  COME  IN  AT  OPEN  DOORS. 

i 
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BUSTLE  IS  NOT  INDUSTRY. 

.F. 

d 

boiling  water,  in  a stewpan,  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
for  a few  minutes.  The  jelly  will  speedily  melt  and 
form  a rich  gravy  ; and  after  remaining  over  the  fire 
for  about  ten  minutes,  the  meat  may  be  transferred  to 
a hot  dish  and  served.  If  tlurc  be  any  large  pieces  of 
fat  in  the  tin  they  should  be  removed  before  the  meat  is 

o 

K 

warmed. 

D 

o 

C/2 

W 

BEEF  AND  POTATOE  PIE. 

in 

U2 

< 

Materials. — A two-pound  tin  of  beef ; one  onion, 

< 

w 

or  two  eschalots ; pepper  and  salt ; two  pounds  of 

u 

potatoes ; quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  ; two  ounces  of 

u 

< 

butter ; one  egg  ; half  pint  of  stock,  if  necessary. 

z 

< 

o 

Process. — Remove  the  fat  and  put  the  meat  and 

Cg 

o 

z 

o 

jelly,  after  cutting  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  in  the 

z 

o 

bottom  of  a pie-dish,  adding  the  stock,  if  there  be  no 

w 

jelly  in  the  tin.  Cut  the  onion  or  eschalots  into  small 

pieces,  fry  of  a light  brown,  and  mix  them  with  the 

>< 

•J 

£ 

meat,  adding  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  After  boiling 

D 

or  steaming  the  potatoes,  mash  them  with  the  milk 

hJ 

s 

and  butter,  adding  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a little 

in 

a 

salt  to  taste.  Cover  the  meat  with  the  potatoes,  raising 

a 

the  crust  above  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Cut  the  surface 

< 

across  diamond-wise  with  a knife,  or  score  it  with  a 

H 

a 

o 

large  fork  or  skewer.  Put  the  dish  in  the  oven  for  a 

Cd 

O 

Q 

few  minutes,  or  place  it  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire, 

Q 

a 

and  serve  when  the  potatoe  crust  is  nicely  browned. 

W 

wJ 

J8C£T  A capital  dish  as  it  is,  but  capable  of  improve - 

o 

z 

merit  by  pouring  over  the  meat,  before  it  is  covered  with 

z 

a 

a 

the  potatoe  crust,  just  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire 

Relish,  the  appetising  sauce  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  grocers  and  oilmen  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Note  tlu  trade  mark,  the  Willow  PATTERN 
Plate,  in  blue,  on  each  bottle. 

*f* 

IMPUDENCE  IS  NOT  COURAGE. 

•if* 
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NONE  ARE  SO  GOOD  AS  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BE, 


A FOOL  S BOLT  IS  SOON  SHOT. 


MAYONNAISE  OF  MUTTON. 

Materials.  — A two-pound  tin  of  mutton  ; two 
cabbage  or  one  cos  lettuce  ; some  salad  mixture  f see 
page  52 ) ; four  eggs  ; pepper  and  salt  ; four  table- 
spoonfuls of  salad  oil  ; two  tablespoonfuls  of  tarragon 
vinegar ; six  spring  onions  or  two  eschalots ; a sprig 
of  parsley  ; some  chives,  some  pickled  gherkins,  beet- 
root, and  radishes,  if  in  season  ; and  a cucumber 
sliced. 


Process.- — Remove  all  the  fat  and  cut  the  mutton 
in  slices  or  pieces.  Put  some  salad,  made  of  the 
lettuce,  with  some  salad  mixture,  on  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  pile  the  mutton  around 
and  over  it.  Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  some  pepper 
and  salt,  and  place  them  all  in  a basin,  beating  them 
together,  and  adding  the  salad  oil  gradually  until  a 
thick  cream  is  produced  ; then  add  vinegar,  and  the 
onions  or  eschalots,  and  the  herbs  shred  fine.  Pour 
this  sauce,  which  should  be  pretty  stiff,  over  the  mutton, 
smoothing  it  with  a spoon.  Arrange  the  slices  of  cu- 
cumber, which  should  be  well  peppered  and  salted, 
round  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  lapping  each  slice  over 
the  one  laid  on  before  it  all  the  way  round.  Slice  the 
gherkins,  beetroot,  or  radishes,  and  form,  with  the 
pieces,  a star,  or  arrange  them  in  stripes  over  the  top 
and  sides.  The  sauce  should  be  made  in  a cool  place 
or  over  ice,  just  before  the  dish  is  wanted. 

B3T  This  is  a pretty  luncheon  or  supper  dish.  T wo 
tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Ixcds,  may, 
however,  be  used  with  advantage  to  the  favour  of  the 
sauce  instead  of  the  tarragon  vinegar. 

Can  any  other  kind  of  meat  be  used  for  a mayonnaise  ? | 

The  remains  of  any  kind  of  cold  meat,  cold  fowl,  fish,  or 

A LIAR  SHOULD  HAVE  A GOOD  MEMORY. 
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NONE  ARE  SO  BAD  AS  THEY  ARE  SAID  TO  BE 


BITTER  MUST  BE  A CUP  THAT  A SMILE  WILL  NOT  SWEETEN. 


.rT-'. 

*71  . 


TO  THE  GOOD,  NIGHT  IS  NOT  DARK. 


I.Vfc, 


lobster,  may  be  used  in  this  way.  The  mayonnaise,  in  fact, 
is  a sauce  or  salad  dressing,  adapted  for  use  with  cold  meats, 
etc.,  in  the  manner  described. 


MUTTON  CHOPS. 


MATERIALS. — As  many  chops  from  a loin  of  mutton 
as  may  be  necessary ; a little  butter  ; pepper  and  salt  ; 
some  flour. 


Process  (for  broiling). — Trim  and  wipe  the  chops; 

spread  a very  small  quantity 
of  butter  over  each  side,  and 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
salt  ; place  the  chops  on  a 
clean  gridiron  and  set  over 
a clear  fire.  Turn  each  chop 
two  or  three  times  while 
cooking,  for  which  purpose 
a small  pair  of  steel  tongs  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient than  a fork.  When  thoroughly  done,  which 
will  be  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  rub  a little  more 
butter  on  each  chop,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish. 


MUTTON  CUTLETS. 


Process  (for  frying). — Wipe  and  trim  the  chops  ; 
dredge  them  lightly  with  a little  flour,  and  sprinkle 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Place  over  a clear  fire  in  a 
clean  frying-pan,  in  which  some  lard,  dripping,  or 
butter  is  already  boiling.  When  ready,  place  the  chops 
in  a hot  dish.  Throw  off  the  fat  that  is  in  the  frying- 
pan,  dredge  a little  flour,  pepper,  and  salt  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  ; put  in  a gill  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  simmer  for  a few  minutes,  and  throw  it  over  the 
chops  as  a thick  gravy. 


B3T  For  broiled  chops,  steaks,  cutlets,  <5rtr. , nothing 
is  required  in  addition  but  some  of  the  delicious  sauce 
called  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Good  at l,  Backhouse,  and  Co. , and  sold  by  all  grocers 
and  oilmen.  For  fried  chops,  -when  making  the  gravy 


TO  THE  WICKED,  DAY  IS  NOT  BRIGHT. 
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THERE  IS  NO  GRIEF  LIKE  GRIEF  WHICH  DOES  NOT  S PE  A 1C 


A DIRTY  GRATE  MAKES  DINNERS  LATE. 


as  above  directed , add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuh  of 
Yorkshire  Relish  before  pouring  it  over  the  chops. 
Meat  broiled  is  always  preferable  to  meat  fried. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  a chop  and  a cutlet  ? 

A chop  is  a thick  slice  with  the  bone,  cut  from  the  loin  or 
neck  of  mutton.  A cutlet  is  a thick  slice  of  meat  without 
bone,  usually  cut  from  the  leg.  Neck  chops  are  not  so  highly 
esteemed  as  loin  chops,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
piece  of  meat  that  is  found  in  them,  and  the  excessive 
quantity  of  fat  and  bone. 


BROILED  RUMPSTEAKS. 


Materials. — Two  pounds  of  rumpsteak  (or  more 
if  required)  ; a little  butter  ; a clove  of  garlic  or  an 
eschalot  ; pepper  and  salt. 

Process. — Wipe  the  steak,  which  should  be  from 

three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in 
thickness  ; cut  the 
garlic  or  eschalot  in 
half  (if  neither  can 
be  had,  a small  onion 
will  serve  the  pur- 
cridiron.  pose),  and  rub  the 

pieces  over  both 
sides  of  the  steak  ; then  spread  a little  butter  over  the 
meat,  and  dredge  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Place 
the  steak  on  a clean  gridiron  and  set  over  a clear  fire, 
turning  now  and  then,  until  done,  which  will  be  in 
from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  according  to  size.  Serve 
on  a hot  dish. 
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S3T  With  broiled  steak  use  nothing  else  as  sauce 
than  a plentiful  sprinkling  of  YORKSHIRE  Relish, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co., 
of  Leeds.  1'or  a hungry  man  no  better  or  more  suit- 
able meal  can  be  served  than  a tender  broiled  rump- 
steak  with  plenty  of  Yorkshire  Relish. 


TOO  MUCH  BED  MAKES  A DULL  HEAD. 
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A BLUNT  KNIFE  SHOWS  A DULL  WIFE. 

May  not  steaks  be  fried  ? 

Yes,  and  the  process  to  be  adopted  is  the  same  as  that 
described  for  frying  chops  ; in  either  case,  however,  the  steak 
should  be  rubbed  with  garlic,  eschalot,  or  onion. 

BEEF  STEAK  PIE. 

Q 

< 

>*■ 

Materials.— Two  or  three  pounds  of  tender  beef 

< 

steak  ; two  sheep's  kidneys,  or  half  a pound  of  bullock's 

2 

f. 

kidney  ; some  light  suet  paste  ; pepper  and  salt  ; a 

w 

pint  of  good  stock  or  gravy. 

Process.— Stew  the  steak  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 

< 

after  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  putting  the  meat 

X 

Cl] 

over  the  fire  in  a stew-pan,  with  some  cold  water  just 

£ 

sufficient  to  cover  it.  Cut 

> 

H 

the  kidney  into  small 

< 

« 

slices.  Line  the  sides  ol 

O 

u. 

^SHSi  .:&!>  the  pie  dish  with  paste, 

to 

^ ancl  then  lay  in  the  meat 

£ 

beef  steak  pie.  and  kidney,  dredging 

Cd 

each  layer  lightly  with 

O 

o 

pepper  and  salt.  Fill  the  dish  three  parts  full  with 

Q 

H 

stock  or  gravy  ; or  the  gravy  in  which  the  meat  has 

< 

w 

been  stewed.  Cover  with  a substantial  layer  of  paste, 

O 

»-] 

ornament  the  edges  with  a pastry  wheel  or  spoon, 

£ 

> 

make  a hole  in  the  top,  which  may  be  surrounded  with 

K 

leaves  or  other  ornaments  cut  in  paste  rolled  thin,  and 

CJ 

bake  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  according  to 

X 

H 

the  size  of  the  pie. 
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£2T  7 o ensure  a plentiful  supply  of  gravy , send  to 

is 

< 

table  with  the  pie  a sauce  tureen  of  clear  brown  gravy, 

< 

into  which  has  been  stirred  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 

H 

of  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 

U 

Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

Why  is  kidney  added  to  the  steak  ? 

To  impart  flavour  and  give  richness  to  the  gravy  that  is 
found  within  the  pie  ; all  kidneys,  whether  of  the  ox,  sheep, 
or  pig.  yielding  a plentiful  supply  of  rich  and  delicious  gravy. 

A BAD  BROOM  LEAVES  A DIRTY  ROOM. 
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ALL  ARE  NOT  SAINTS  THAT  GO  TO  CHURCH 


EXCESS  CALLS  IN  THE  DOCTOR. 


HARICOT  MUTTON. 

Materials. — Three  or  four  pounds  of  the  middle 
or  best  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  ; two  large  onions  ; 
three  carrots,  three  turnips,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ; 
one  tablespoonful  of  Goodall’s  Mushroom  Ketchup, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  Yorkshire  Relish. 

Process. — Trim  off  some  of  the  fat,  cut  the  mutton 
into  thin  chops  and  put  them  into 
a frying  pan  with  fat  trimmings. 
Fry  of  a pale  brown,  but  do  not 
cook  them  enough  for  eating.  ] 
Then  take  out  the  chops  and  lay 
them  in  a stew-pot.  Cut  up  the 
carrots  and  turnips  into  the  form 
of  small  dice  and  the  onions  into 
slices  and  add  pepper  and  salt. 
.Slightly  fry  them  in  the  same  fat 
the  chops  came  out  of ; when  fried 
to  a pale  brown  put  into  the  stew- 
pot  along  with  the  chops,  Mush- 
room Ketchup  and  Yorkshire 
Relish,  and  cover  them  with 1 
warm  water,  put  into  the  oven  and 
simmer  till  the  vegetables  are  soft, 
then  take  the  stew-pot  out  of  the 
oven  and  put  away  till  next  day,  then  remove  the  whole 
of  the  fat  and  simmer  about  an  hour,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  table. 

itlT  Before  the  Haricot  is  poured  into  the  dish,  add 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire  Relish, 
and  stir  well , so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  gravy.  This  sauce  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse , and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  should  be. 
kept  close  at  hand  by  every  housekeeper. 

How  is  it  that  the  vegetables  in  a haricot  arc  often  cut  into 
stars,  and  a variety  of  forms  and  figures? 

Merely  to  impart  a pretty  appearance  to  the  haricot  To 


MODK RATION  IS  A GREAT  SAFEGUARD. 
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HE  A FRIEND  TO  YOURSELF,  AND  OTHERS  WILL 


IF  AN  INJURY  BE  DONE  TO  YOU,  EXCUSE  HALF  AND  FORGIVE  THE  REST. 


DESPISE  SCHOOL,  AND  REMAIN  A FOOL. 


do  this  the  vegetables  must  be  cut  into  slices,  and  then  cut 
with  tin  shapes  or  punches  sold  for  the  purpose.  _ For  all 
ordinary  purposes  it  is  as  well  to  cut  the  vegetables  into  dice, 
which  occasions  no  waste  whatever. 


POULTRY  AND  GAME. 


HE  flesh  of  the  fowl,  guinea  fowl,  and  turkey, 
is  white  and  delicate,  the  darkest  part  in 
each  being  the  meat  of  the  legs  and  thighs. 
The  flesh  of  the  duck  and  goose  is  dark  and  strong 
flavoured.  The  flesh  of  the  hare,  partridge,  woodcock, 
snipe,  grouse,  &c. , is  dark  in  colour  ; that  of  the 
rabbit,  which  is  usually  classed  with  game  in  cookery, 
is  whiter,  especially  that  of  the  Ostend  rabbit  or  any  pet 
rabbit  kept  in  confinement.  The  meat  of  the  pheasant, 
one  of  the  best  of  birds,  is  as  white  as  that  of  the  fowl, 
but  far  more  delicate  in  flavour. 

Golden  Rule  for  Cooking  Poultry.  — When 
roasting  poultry,  remember  to  baste  continually,  and  on 
no  account  let  the  skin  get  scorched  to  dryness.  Fowls, 
when  boiled,  should  be  ivrapped  in  a clean  cloth,  to 
prevent  the  meat  from  being  touched  by  any  scum  that 
may  gather  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Roast  or  hash 
brown  meat ; roast  or  boil  white  meat. 


Golden  Rule  for  Cooking  Game. — Partridges, 
&c.,  should  be.  roasted  quickly  before  a hot,  clear  fire. 
It  is  unusual  to  boil  any  kind  of  game  except  rabbit, 
which  is  very  dry  when  roasted.  Hares  and  rabbits 
too,  when  roasted,  being  without  fat,  should  be  well 
basted  while  cooking ; a hare  is  best  when  jugged — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  half  roasted,  cut  in  pieces,  and  gently 
stewed. 


A LETTER  BOX  SAVES  MANY  KNOCKS. 


par? 
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HE  IS  TRULY  SELFISH  WHO  NEGLECTS  HIS  NEIGHBOUR’S  GOOD. 


HE  THAT  GOES  BORROWING  GOES  SORROWING. 


SMALL  BEGINNINGS  LEAD  TO  LARGE  ENDINGS. 


ROAST  TURKEY. 


Materials. — A turkey  about  ten  pounds  in  weight ; 

some  good  veal  stuffing ; 
a sheet  of  paper  well 
buttered. 

Process. — If  the  tur- 
key has  not  been  regu- 
larly trussed  and  prepared 
by  the  poulterer,  the  bird 
must  be  plucked,  drawn, 
singed,  and  the  hard 
tendons  of  the  thigh  removed  by  breaking  the  legs 
below  the  knee,  and  pulling  them  out  by  dint  of  sheer 
force.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  half  open  a door, 
put  the  foot  between  the  door  and  the  jamb  above 
the  upper  hinge,  close  the  door  as  far  as  the  leg  of 
the  turkey  will  admit,  and  then  pull  till  the  tendons 
come  out.  Then  truss  the  bird,  putting  the  liver  under 
one  pinion  and  the  gizzard  under  the  other,  wipe  it 
well  inside,  and  fill  up  under  the  skin  of  the  neck 
with  the  stuffing,  f See  page  29.  J Fasten  the  buttered 
paper  over  the  breast  with  small  skewers,  and  set 
down  before  a hot,  clear  fire.  When  nearly  done, 
which  will  be  in  about  an  hour  and  a half  or  an  hour 
and  three-quarters,  remove  the  paper,  sprinkle  the 
turkey  lightly  with  flour,  and  baste  well,  moving  the 
bird  a little  nearer  the  fire  that  it  may  become  nicely 
browned  and  well  frothed  on  the  surface.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  paper  is  removed  will 
scrye  to  do  the  bird  to  a turn,  and  render  it  ready  for 
table. 

Roast  turkey  may  be  accompanied  by  fried  sausages, 
a small  ham,  or  a piece  of  boiled  bacon.  The  stuffing 
may  be  made  into  force-meat  balls  instead  of  being 
inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  neck.  Bread  sauce  is 
also  necessary,  and  some  strong  beef  gravy,  sent  to 
table,  as  the  bread  sauce  should  also  be,  in  a tureen. 


ROAST  TURKEY. 


THERE  IS  NO  BALM  FOR  EVERY  WOUND. 
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NEVER  SIGN  ANY  WRITING  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  READ  IT. 


FORCE  WITHOUT  FORETHOUGHT  IS  LITTLE  WORTH. 


IDLE  FOLKS  TAKE  THE  MOST  PAINS. 


The  gravy  will  be  improved  by  adding  to  it, 
just  before  serving,  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  York- 
| shire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

How  is  bread  sauce  made  ? 

Here  is  a good  recipe  for  making  it.  [Note  : — Bread  sauce 
is  eaten  with  roast  fowls  and  roast  pheasants,  as  well  as  roast 
turkeys,  and  frequently  with  roast  partridges.) 


Materials. — Half  a pound  of  bread,  stale  ; half  a 
pint  of  milk ; one  onion  of  medium  size  ; one  ounce  of 
butter ; some  bruised  mace,  salt,  and  black  pepper. 

Process. — Cut  the  onion  into  very  small  pieces  and 
let  it  simmer  in  the  milk  ; break  the  bread  into  small 
pieces,  drop  it  into  the  milk,  then  draw  the  saucepan 
to  the  side,  away  from  the  fire,  and  leave  the  bread  to 
soak  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then  add  the  butter, 
mace,  pepper  (some  put  ir.  a few  black  pepper-corns), 
and  salt  to  taste  ; beat  well  together,  warm  for  a short 
time  over  the  fire,  adding  a little  more  milk  if  the 
sauce  appear  too  thick,  and  serve. 


Materials. — A couple  of  young  fowls  ; boiling 
water.  Accompaniments. — A small  ham  ; a piece  of 
smoked  bacon,  or  ox-tongue,  boiled  ; parsley  and  butter, 


the  liver  and  gizzard  under  the  pinions,  but  the  liver 
is  frequently  chopped  fine,  and  sent  to  tabic  with  some 


BREAD  SAUCE. 


BOILED  FOWL. 


or  oyster  sauce. 


Process.— If  the  fowls 
have  not  been  picked, 
drawn,  and  properly 


drawn,  and  properly 
trussed  by  the  poulterer, 
this  must  be  done.  In 
trussing  for  boiling  it  is 
not  customary  to  place 


BOILED  FOWL. 


A WILLING  hEART  LIGHTENS  WORK. 
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LEARN  TO  LABOUR  AND  WAIT,  BUT  LEARN  TO  LABOUR  FIRST. 


GREAT  SOULS  HAVE  STRONG  WILLS  ; OTHERS  ONLY  STRONG  WISHES. 


SHALLOW  BROOKS  ARE  OFTEN  NOISY. 


parsley  and  butter,  which  is  then  called  liver  sauce. 
Wrap  the  fowls  in  a clean  white  cloth,  which  may  be 
dredged  on  the  inner  side  with  flour,  and  simmer  for 
from  twenty  minutes  to  about  an  hour,  according  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  fowls. 
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itS*  The  flesh  of  a boiled  fowl  is  delicate , but  many 
persons  consider  it  almost  as  insipid  as  boiled  veal.  If 
so,  it  may  be  made  sufficiently  savoury  for  any  palate 
by  sprinkling  a little  Yorkshire  Relish,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  over 
the  meat.  Each  guest  may  do  this  for  himself  when 
his  portion  is  placed  before  him. 


How  are  fowls  roasted  and  turkeys  boiled  ? 

A boiled  turkey  must  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  boiled 
fowls,  and  roast  fowls  as  a roast  turkey.  A roast  pheasant 
may  be  cooked  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a roast  fowl,  but 
nothing  is  sent  to  table  with  it  except  some  rich  brown  gravy 
and  bread  sauce.  Before  serving  the  gravy,  some  Yorkshire 
Relish  should  be  added. 


ROAST  GOOSE. 

Materials. — A plump  goose,  about  ten  pounds  in 
weight;  sage-and-onion  stuffing  (sec  page  31);  apple 
sauce  ( see  page  31 ). 

Process.— Pick,  draw,  and  truss  the  goose,  carefully 
removing,  by  the  aid  of  a knife,  all  the  stub  feathers 

or  feathers  just  begin- 
ning to  grow,  and 
singe  to  remove  any 
long  hairs  that  may 
remain  on  the  bird. 
Well  wipe  the  inside 
and  fill  with  stuffing. 
Hang  the  bird  before 
a hot,  clear  fire,  and  roast  for  about  one  and  a half 
hours!  A heavier  bird  will,  of  course,  require  a longer 


ROAST  GOOSE. 


PUNCTUALITY  begets  confidence. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  THE  HEAD  COOL  AND  THE  FEET  WARM, 


FORBID  A FOOL  A THING  AND  HE’LL  DO  IT. 


time,  and  a green  goose  not  so  long.  Send  to  table 
as  hot  as  possible,  with  a tureen  of  strong  beef  gravy 
and  another  of  apple  sauce.  Mashed  turnips  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  roast  goose  or  roast  duck,  as 
they  tend  to  correct  the  grossness  and  strong  flavour 
of  these  birds. 


&ZT  Another  and  better  7?iothod  of  counteracting  the 
richriess  arid  strong  flavour  of  goose  and  duck  is  to  add 
to  the  beef  gravy  that  is  eaten  with  them  two  or  three 
tablespoonf uls  of  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Goodall , Backhouse , and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 


Are  ducks  roasted  in  the  same  way  as  geese  ? 

Precisely  \ only,  being  smaller,  they  take  less  time.  The 
same  kind  of  stuffing  is  used  with  them. 

How  is  the  stuffing  retained  in  the  inside  of  a goose  or 
duck? 

A hole  is  made  in  the  skin  just  above  the  heart-shaped 
projection  which  forms  the  rump  of  the  bird,  the  stuffing  is 
passed  through  the  hole,  and  the  rump  drawn  through  it  as 
soon  as  the  interior  is  filled.  The  neck  is  cut  off  close  to  the 
body,  and  the  skin  of  the  neck  tied  round  with  string  to  close 
the  orifice. 

What  is  done  with  the  liver  and  gizzard? 

These,  with  the  middle  and  end  bones  of  the  wings,  the 
feet,  the  heart,  and  the  neck,  form  what  are  termed  the  giblets. 
The  giblets  may  be  boiled  down  to  form  gravy  for  the  goose, 
but  they  are  better  when  stewed  and  sent  to  table  as  a separate 
1 dish,  or  made  into  a giblet  pie. 


GIBLET  PIE. 


Materials. — The  giblets  of  one  goose  or  two  ducks  ; 
one  pound  of  tender  beef  steak  ; two  onions  ; some 
thyme  and  parsley  tied  in  a bunch  ; some  light  suet 
paste  ; cold  water. 

Process. — Wash  the  giblets  and  put  them,  with  the 
steak,  cut  in  pieces,  into  a stew-pan  in  cold  water 
sufficient  to  cover  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  water 
begins  to  simmer,  add  the  onion  cut  into  slices  and 


QUICK  RESENTMENTS  ARE  ALWAYS  FATAL. 
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IF  THE  FCOT  BE  GUARDED,  THE  HEAD  WILL  SELDOM  HARM, 


GREATNESS  STANDS  ON  A PRECIPICE. 

* 

the  herbs.  When  the  giblets  have  been  simmering  for 
one  and  a half  or  two  hours,  remove  the  herbs  and 
let  the  giblets  get  cold,  if  the  pie  is  to  be  made  the 
same  day,  or  put  aside  to  get  quite  cold  for  use  the 
next  day.  Line  the  sides  of  a pie  dish  with  paste 

t see  page  jyJ,  and  lay  in  the  giblets  and  pieces  of 

3J 

steak,  seasoning  to  taste  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 

H 

pouring  over  the  meat  enough  of  the  gravy  in  which 

OS 

it  has  been  stewed  to  fill  the  pie  dish  about  three  parts 

full.  Cover  with  crust,  and  bake  for  about  one  hour 

z 

>« 

in  a hot  oven. 

C/5 

w 

OS 

Oh 

G5T  Giblet  pie  is  a rich  and  savoury  dish,  but  the 

C/J 

< 

richness  ■will  be  corrected  and  the  flavour  improved  ij 

in 

Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 

•J 

w 

Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  be  added  to  the  gravy 

m 

£ 

before  it  is  poured  into  the  pie. 

< 

Are  vegetables  necessary  with  stewed  giblets? 

Z 

CO 

Nothing  is  wanted  but  one  or  two  onions,  as  with  giblets 

£ 

stewed  for  a pie,  some  sweet  herbs,  and  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  The  giblets  in  this  case,  however,  should  be  stewed 

H 

c, 

> 

from  two  ancT  a half  to  three  hours. 

m • 
< 

Cd 

H 

< 

JUGGED  HARE. 

5 

> 

Materials.— A hare  ; some  good  stock,  about  two 

or  three  pints,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hare  ; 

u 

a small  onion  stuck  with  cloves  ; some  lemon-peel  ; 

- ! 

p 

pepper  and  salt ; some  force-meat  balls  ; a glass  of 

1 

port  wine  ; some  butter,  lard,  or  dripping. 

Process.  — The  en- 

trails,  liver,  &c. , of  a hare 

CO 

— ■ should  be  removed  as 

W 

soon  as  it  is  received  : 

r' 

after  doing  this,  wipe  the 

roast  HARR.  hang  up  the0 hare.  When 

wanted  for  dressing,  skm 
it  and  truss  as  il  (or  roasting,  and  then  half-roast  it 

..-'Is . 

“XT 

JUDGMENT  IS  THE  THRONE  OF  PRUDENCE. 
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THE  FORM  OF  A MAN’S  PRAYERS  SHOULD  BE  THE  RULE  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


THE  EARLY  BIRD  CATCHES  THE  WORM. 


before  a clear  hot  fire — from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
being  sufficient,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hare. 
Baste  constantly  while  the  hare  is  roasting.  Then  cut 
it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  put  these  into  an  earthen 
jar  with  a cover,  pouring  sufficient  stock  over  them  to 
nearly  cover  them,  and  adding  the  onion,  lemon-peel, 
pepper,  salt,  &c.  Put  the  jar  into  a slow  oven,  and 
allow  the  contents  to  simmer  for  two  and  a half  or 
three  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hare.  When 
sufficiently  done,  take  out  the  pieces  of  hare  and  pour 
the  gravy  into  a clean  saucepan,  adding  a little  more 
stock,  if  necessary,  and  the  port  wine.  If  not  suffi- 
ciently seasoned,  put  in  a little  more  pepper  and  salt. 
When  the  gravy  is  just  about  to  boil  pour  it  over  the 
pieces  of  hare,  which  should  have  been  placed  in  a 
very  hot  dish,  and  send  to  table  as  quickly  as  possible. 


fiST  The  gravy  will  be  grea/ly  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire 
Relish,  the  excellent  sauce  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Good all,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all 
grocers  and  oilmen.  When  this  is  used  the  glass  of 
fort  wine  may  be  dispensed  -with. 


Is  this  the  best  way  of  dressing  a hare  ? 

A hare,  when  cooked  in  this  way,  cannot  fail  to  be  tender — 
even  an  old  hare  is  tender  and  palatable  when  jugged.  For 
roasting,  a leveret,  or  young  hare,  is  best  ; but  to  make  it 
tender  and  worth  eating  it  is  necessary  to  baste  it  continually, 
from  the  moment  it  is  put  before  the  fire  until  it  is  taken  down 
to  be  served  for  table.  For  roast  hare  special  kinds  of  stuffing 
and  gravy  are  necessary,  and  a pot  of  red  currant  jelly  should 
form  an  accompaniment. 

Stuffing  for  Roast  Hare.— One  pound  of  bread 
crumbs  ; quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  ; the  liver, 
parboiled  and  chopped  very  fine  ; pepper  ; salt  ; some 
grated  lemon-peel  ; some  grated  nutmeg  ; parsley  and 
thyme  ; and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Mix  the  whole 


MAKE  HAY  WHILE  THE  SUN  SHINES, 


•if* 
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EVERY  PETITION  TO  GOD  IS  A PRECEPT  TO  MAN, 


HE  WHO  RECEIVES  A GOOD  TURN  SHOULD  NEVER  FORGET  IT. 


ONE  TO-DAY  IS  WORTH  TWO  TO-MORROWS. 


i -A* 


well  together,  put  it  inside  the  hare  and  sew  up  the 
opening  to  keep  it  in. 


Gravy  for  Roast  Hare.— One  pint  of  good  stock; 
a wine-glassful  of  port  wine ; one  ounce  of  butter ; 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ; and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
Yorkshire  Relish.  Simmer  gently  for  a few  minutes 
in  a clean  saucepan,  and  when  nearly  ready  thicken 
slightly  with  a little  flour,  and  serve  in  a tureen,  or 
poured  over  the  hare. 

N.  B. — -Never  cat  cold  hare,  but  send  the  remains  to 
table  hashed  or  jugged.  Some  cooks  tie  thin  slices  of 
bacon  over  a hare  before  roasting  it;  it  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  baste  it  well  with  butter,  lard,  or  dripping. 


VEGETABLES  AND 
SALADS. 


EGETABLES  are  a necessary  accompaniment 
to  meat ; the  mealy  potato,  carefully  boiled 

and  sent  to  table,  after  the  Irish  fashion,  in 

its  jacket,  is  a delicious  and  almost  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  the  juicy  broiled  chop  or  steak,  and,  indeed, 
to  any  joint,  roast  or  boiled,  and  most  “made  dishes” 
or  entries.  Mr.  Buckmaster,  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
cookery,  says:  “All  vegetables  intended  for  boiling 
should  be  well  washed,  but  not  soaked  in  water ; a 
little  vinegar  in  the  water  will  be  more  effectual  in  re- 
moving insects  than  salt.  Green  vegetables  should 
have  plenty  of  room,  and  be  plunged  into  hot  boiling 
water,  with  a small  teaspoonful  of  pounded  loaf  sugar. 
The  saucepan  should  be  uncovered,  and  the  contents 


A STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE. 


& 
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HE  WHO  DOES  A GOOD  TURN  SHOULD  NEVER  REMEMBER  IT. 


NONE  CAN  SAFELY  GO  ABROAD  THAT  DO  NOT  LOVE  TO  STAY  AT  HOME 


HOME  LOVE  IS  THE  BEST  LOVE. 


M 


occasionally  skimmed,  and  the  vegetables  should  not 
remain  in  the  water  an  instant  after  they  are  cooked.” 
The  same  authority  says  : "In  boiling  green  vegetables 
the  colour  can  only  be  retained  by  quick  boiling  in 
plenty  of  water  in  an  uncovered  saucepan.”  From  the 
foregoing  remarks  may  be  gathered  well-nigh  all  that 
is  needful  to  be  known  to  cook  vegetables  to  perfection. 
Experience  alone  can  render  any  cook  acquainted  with 
the  precise  time  at  which  any  vegetable  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  done.  Remember,  that  vegetables — 
especially  green  vegetables — are  as  unwholesome  and 
injurious  to  the  stomach  when  done  too  much  as  when 
underdone. 

Golden  Rule. — Wash  thoroughly , rinsing  green 
vegetables  in  vinegar  and  water.  Plunge  green  vege- 
tables in  a large  saucepan  full  of  boiling  water,  and 
boil  quickly.  Take  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  done, 
and  drain  in  a cullender  before  serving. 


Materials. — From  twenty  to  thirty  potatoes  ; cold 
water  ; salt. 

Process. — Let  the  potatoes  that  are  to  form  a 
"dish"  be  as  nearly  the  same  size  as  possible;  wash 
and  scrub  them  clean  if  they  are  to  be  served  in  their 
skins ; if  without,  peel  them,  throwing  each  potato 
into  cold  water  as  soon  as  it  is  peeled.  Place  them 
in  a saucepan,  and  pour  in  sufficient  cold  water  to 
cover  them.  Set  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  water 
boils  throw  in  a heaped  dessertspoonful  of  salt.  When 
a fork  will  pass  through  them  with  ease  the  potatoes 
arc  done.  Pour  off  the  water  and  place  the  saucepan 
again  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  until  all  moisture  has 
disappeared.  Dish  up  and  serve  as  quickly  as  possible, 
removing  the  cover  or  turning  it  half  round  to  let  the 
steam  escape  when  placed  on  the  table. 


BOILED  POTATOES. 


WITHOUT  HEALTH  ALL  MEN  ARE  POOR. 


D. 
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NONE  CAN  SAFELY  SPEAK  THAT  DO  NOT  WILLINGLY  KEEP  SILENCE. 


CARE  IS  TIIE  LOT  OF  LIFE.  |«|» 

ItST  Aa  better  dinner  can  be  eaten  than  a couple  of 
well-boiled  potatoes  and  a slightly  underdone  broiled 
chop  or  steak,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  YORKSHIRE 
Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 

in 

and  Co. , of  Leeds. 

U- 

2 

K, 

STEWED  MUSHROOMS. 

in 

Materials. — As  many  mushrooms  as  may  be  piled 

< 

together  on  a vegetable  dish,  as  they  shrink  in  cooking; 

h 

o 

two  ounces  of  butter ; quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  ; 

H 

a little  flour  ; pepper  and  salt ; two  tablcspoonfuls  of 

3 

2 

gravy. 

3 

Process. — Cut  off  the  stalks  and  remove  the  thick 

U 

skin  on  the  outer  part  of  the 

mushroom,  and  lay  them  in  a 

u 

2 

stew-pan  in  the  stock  or  craw, 

> 

and  the  buffer  In  nhritlt  ten 

bJ 

doiled  mushrooms.  minutes’  time  add  the  milk, 

X 

and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 

3 i 

and  allow  the  mushrooms  to  simmer  until  perfectly 

tender.  Dredge  slightly  with  flour  to  thicken  the  sauce, 

If!  j 

H 

and  serve  in  a vegetable  dish. 

: 

cd 

fiST  If  you  would  cat  stewed  mushrooms  in  perfection , 

> 1 1 

U 

C-, 

add  to  the  sauce,  just  before  pouring  the  contents  of  the 

as  ii 

w 

stew-pan  into  the  dish,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Yorkshire 

H 

Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 

Q 

O 

and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

if. 

O 

Are  mushrooms  wholesome? 

Yes,  when  well  cooked  ; and  more  than  this,  they  arc  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  vegetable  substances.  They  are  excellent 
fried  or  broiled,  or  cooked  on  toast  before  a fire,  when  a lump 
of  butter  should  be  placed  on  the  mushroom  and  a tumbler 

put  over  it.  The  steam  that  rises  condenses  on  the  sides  of 
the  tutnbl  r and  trickles  down  on  the  toast,  soaking  into  it, 
and  imparting  to  it  the  flavour  of  the  mushroom. 

USE  BOOKS  AS  BEES  USE  FLOWERS. 

■Xp 

SO 


AN  INSTANT  OFTEN  DECIDES  A MAN’S  FATE. 


BAKED  TOMATOES. 

Materials. — Eight  or  ten  tomatoes  ; a thick  slice 
of  bread,  well  crumbled  ; two  ounces  of  butter  ; pep- 
per and  salt  to  taste. 

Process.  — Scald  the  tomatoes 
with  boiling  water,  cut  them  in 
thick  slices  without  removing  the 
stem  ; rub  the  sides  of  a pie-dish 
with  butter,  or  a little  lard  or 
dripping  which  will  do  as  well, 
and  lay  in  the  slices  of  tomato  ; 
season  well  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
cover  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
scatter  some  small  lumps  of  butter 
over  the  crumbs.  Bake  in  a hot 
oven  for  from  twenty  to  thirty 
THE  tomato.  minutes. 

KsT  This  dish  may  be  considerably  improved  by 
pouring  over  the  tomatoes,  before  adding  the  crumbs 
j and  butter,  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  YORKSHIRE 
j Relish,  the  piquant  sauce  manufactured  by  Messrs. 

I Gooda/l,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all 
grocers  and  oilmen. 

With  what  should  tomatoes  be  eaten  ? 

Any  meat,  hot  or  cold.  They  are  delicious  either  cooked 
or  raw.  When  eaten  raw  they  should  be  cut  in  slices  and 
dressed  as  cucumber,  some  onion  being  added,  chopped  fine 
or  cut  in  slices.  Tomatoes  should  be  eaten  freely  by  all 
persons  who  are  dyspeptic,  or  who  suffer  from  torpid  liver, 
on  account  of  their  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Are  not  tomatoes  expensive  1 

English-grown  tomatoes  are,  generally  speaking,  dear,  ns 
much  as  8d.  per  pound  being  often  asked  for  them.  The 
cheapest  are  those  which  are  sent  to  us  ftijin.  America  in  tins. 


•iff 


TRUE  FRIENDSHIP  IS  EAGER  TO  GIVE. 
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IT  IS  FAR  BETTER  TO  DO  WELL  THAN  TO  SAY  WELL. 


LET  NOT  YOUR  TONGUE  CUT  YOUT  THROAT. 


■jfH 


EAT  NOT  TO  DULLNESS. 


SALAD  IN  DOWL. 


SALAD. 

Materials. — One  cos  or  two  cabbage  lettuces  ; 
some  spring  onions  ; some  slices  of  beetroot ; one  egg  ; 
some  mustard  and  pepper-cress ; a teaspoonful  of  salt  ; 
two  spoonfuls  of  mustard  ; half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper  ; 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil  ; two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar. 

PROCESS. — Wash  the  lettuce  in  cold  water  and  then 
in  vinegar  and  water,  and  the 
cress  also.  Put  the  lettuce 
into  the  centre  of  a large 
clean  cloth,  and  gathering  up 
the  corners,  swing  the  cloth 
and  its  contents  round  rapidly 
for  a minute  or  more,  to  get 
rid  of  all  moisture  from  the 
leaves.  Put  the  mustard  into  a 
basin  and  add  the  oil  gradual- 
ly, rubbing  the  mixture  round  and  round  with  a spoon 
until  a smooth  thick  cream  is  produced.  If  the  oil 
and  mustard  do  not  readily  unite,  add  a teaspoonful 
of  water.  The  mustard  should  be  already  made,  as 
for  table,  and  not  in  pow'der.  Add  the  salt,  pepper, 
and  vinegar,  and  mix  well.  Cut  the  lettuce  across  the 
leaves  in  pieces  about  an  inch  in  width,  and  throw 
lightly  into  the  bowl  with  the  cress  and  onions  shred 
fine.  Lastly,  pour  the  mixture  over  all,  and  ornament 
the  top  with  the  slices  of  beetroot  and  the  egg,  which 
should  have  been  previously  hard-boiled  and  cut  in  j 
slices. 

ttdT  Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  YORKSHIRE  | 
Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs,  (loodall,  Backhouse, 

| and  Co.,  of  I.ceds,  may  be  added  with  considerable 
advantage  to  the  above  mixture,  or  substituted  for  the  ' 
vinegar.  For  an  impromptu  salad  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  pour  some  Yorkshire 


Relish  over  some  lettuce 


DRINK  NOT  TO  ELEVATION. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  THE  WING  WHEREBY  WE  FLY  TO  HEAVEN. 


REPUTATION  IS  TO  VIRTUE  WHAT  LIGHT  IS  TO  A PICTURE. 


AN  ILL  TURN  IS  SOON  DONE. 


*;T,- 


shred  into  strips.  Nothing  else  in  the  form  of  salad 
dressing  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Are  salads  made  of  lettuce  only  1 

No;  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  when  cold,  such  as 
potatoes,  well-cooked  cabbage,  peas,  beans,  haricot  beans, 
French  beans,  scarlet  runners,  &c.,  may  be  sliced  and  eaten 
as  salad,  with  the  mixture  above  described,  or  with 

Yorkshire  Relish  " only. 


PUDDINGS  & PASTRY. 

O make  paste  for  pies  and  puddings  that  shall  be 
light  and  easy  of  digestion  should  be  the 
ambition  of  everyone  who  desires  to  excel  as 
. The  cook’s  task  in  the  preparation  of  light 
and  wholesome  pastry  has  been  rendered  far  more  easy 
of  late  years  by  the  introduction  of  a most  useful  pre- 
paration known  as  "baking  powder."  The  value  of 
baking  powder  to  the  housekeeper,  however,  does  not 
consist  solely  in  the  fact  that  its  use  tends  to  make 
pastry  and  pudding-crust  light.  It  possesses  the  further 
recommendation  of  producing  paste,  for  puddings  and 
pies,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  for  butter,  even  in 
the  smallest  quantities,  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
if  it  be  desirable  to  do  so  on  the  ground  of  economy ; 
while,  in  making  puddings,  eggs  may  be  used  in  less 
quantity,  or  omitted  altogether,  if  baking  powder  be 
made  use  of.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  caution  the 
buyer  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  all  baking 
powders.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Yorkshire  Relish, 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  pre- 
pare Goodall's  Baking  Powder  also,  that  can  be 
thoroughly  depended  on  for  the  purity  of  its  ingredients, 
and  the  absence  of  alum  and  other  harmful  substances, 
which  are  frequently  introduced  into  powders  of  this 
kind.  Another  useful  article,  by  aid  of  which  custards 
may  be  made  without  eggs,  and  a rich  and  most 
palatable  accompaniment  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  pies 
and  puddings,  whether  made  of  fresh  fruit,  dried  fruit 


TALES  NEVER  LOSE  IN  THE  TELLING. 


a cook 


NO  MAN  WAS  E’ER  GLORIOUS  WHO  WAS  NOT  LABORIOUS. 


*§» 

AN  ILL  LIFE,  AN  ILL  END. 

.ft. 

* j 

or  preserves,  is  Goodall’s  Custard  Powder,  manu- 
factured by  the  same  firm — Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  A pie  or  pudding,  be  it  of  what 
kind  it  may,  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  when  ether 
or  both  of  these  most  useful  aids  to  good  cookery  have 

been  used  in  its  making.  Let  no  housekeeper,  there- 

fore,  think  that  she  is  fully  prepared  for  culinary  work 
in  the  kitchen,  unless  she  have  at  her  elbow  plenty  of 

GOODALL’S  BAKING  POWDER  AND 

a 

u 

GOODALL'S  CUSTARD  POWDER, 

z 

D 

J 

manufactured  by  Messrs.  jGoodall,  Backhouse  and  Co., 

2 

< 

of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all  respectable  grocers  and 

Id 

oilmen  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 

> 

< 

Colonies. 

to 

$ 

Golden  Rule  for  Baking  Pies  and  Pastry.— 

r 

H 

Meat  Pies,  unless  the  meat  be  partly  cooked  by  stewing 

> 

£ 

before  it  is  put  wider  the  paste,  should  be  baked  in  a 

z 

5 

slow  ovui.  Pastry,  fruit  pies,  Sfc.,  should  be  baked  in 

j 1 

a quick  oven. 

Z 1 

> 

Golden  Rule  for  Boiling  Puddings.—  Puddings 

p j 

< 

of  all  kinds  should  be  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and 

= 1 

the  water  should  boil,  not  simmer,  all  the  time  that  the 

“ 1 

IS 

pudding  remains  in  it.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 

H 

H 

boil  a pudding  too  long. 

Pudding  cloths  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

Id 

Q 

i/J  i 

z 

Wash  out  the  pudding  cloth  well  as  soon  after  the 

< 1 

< 

pudding  is  taken  out  of  the  boiler,  bpc.,  as  may  be 

>< 

Id 

convenient ; dry  it  thoroughly  % and  put  it  away  in  a 

~ II 

z 

o 

clean  place,  ready  for  use  at  another  time. 

is 

z 

PARMESE  PUDDING. 

Materials. — One  pint  of  new  milk  ; one  egg  ; two  of 
Goodall’s  Custard  Powders,  and  some  lemon  peel 
Process. — Boil  a pint  of  new  milk  with  eight  or  ten 
lumps  of  sugar.  Mix,  separately,  one  of  GOODALL'S 
Custard  Powders  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
beating  well  up  with  it  one  egg.  Now  pour  over  it  the 
boiling  milk,  boil  the  combined  mixture  for  five  minutes. 

Id 

•if? 

BETTER  BUY  THAN  BORROW. 
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BE  DEVOTED  TO  ONE  THING  AT  A TIME. 


BETTER  THRIVE 


LATE  THAN  NEVER. 


Well  butter  a mould,  place  strips  of  candied  lemon  at 
the  sides  and  bottom,  and  pour  in  the  boiling  milk  and 
custard.  Bake  it  in  a good  oven  for  thirty  minutes. 
Let  it  cool,  turn  out,  and  serve  up  with  a dish  o! 
Goodall's  Prepared  Custard  in  the  ordinary  way.  1 he 
whole  forms  a most  delicious  dish. 


SUET  CRUST  FOR  PUDDINGS 
AND  PIES. 


PUDDING-BASIN. 


Materials. — Suet,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  ; two 
pounds  of  flour  ; a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt ; a heaped  table- 
spoonful  Of  GOODALL  S 
Baking  Powder,  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse  & Co.,  of  Leeds  ; 
one  pint  of  milk  or  water. 


Process. — Mince  the  suet  as  finely  as  possible,  then 
add  flour,  salt,  and  Baking  Powder  ; mix  well  together  ; 
then  add  milk  or  water,  gradually  working  the  whole 
into  a smooth  paste.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a light 
and  excellent  paste  suitable  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 


£2T  In  making  pastry,  pies,  and  puddings,  see  that 
you  have  Gooaait,  Backhouse  and  Co.'s  Baking 
Powder,  and  use  it.  When  this  powder  is  used  no 
disappointment  can  ensue,  and,  as  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  pure  and  wholesome,  no  ill 
effects  can  result  from  its  use. 

Is  it  always  necessary  to  use  six  ounces  of  suet  to  one  pound 
of  flour? 

No  ; a good  plain  crust  may  be  made  with  five  or  even  four 
ounces  of  suet  to  the  pound  of  flour,  and  baking  powder 
tending  to  make  the  crust  extremely  light  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Is  such  a crust  suitable  for  meat  pies  and  puddings  ? 

It  is  good  enough  for  any  and  every  kind  of  meat  pie  that 
is  baked  and  meat  pudding  that  is  boiled  ; and  it  will  be  found 
excellent  for  fruit  pics  and  puddings  for  which  puff  paste  is  not 
absolutely  required. 


BETTER 


GIVE  THAN  TAKE. 
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THE  HEART  SHOULD  GIVE  CHARITY  WHEN  THE  HAND  CANNOT. 


WITH  WHAT  MEASURE  YE  METE  IT  SHALL  BE  MEASURED  TO  YOU. 


BETTER  SPARED  THAN  ILL  SPENT. 


PUFF  PASTE. 


Materials. — One  pound  of  fine  flour;  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt ; half  a pint  of  water  ; three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  butter  for  very  rich  paste,  and  from  half 
to  quarter  of  a pound  for  paste  for  family  use  ; one 
heaped  tablespoonful  of  Goodall's  Baking  Powder, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co., 
of  Leeds. 


PROCESS. — Put  the  flour  in  a bowl,  then  add  the  j 
salt  and  Baking  Powder ; mix  well  together ; after  that 

rub  in  a little  butter  ; 
then  add  water,  gradu- 
ally working  the  whole 
into  a stiff  paste,  that 
will  not  stick  to  the 
board  or  fingers.  Roll 
out  the  paste  in  a mass 
about  an  inch  thick, 
put  a little  more  butter 
in  the  centre,  and  fold 
the  edges  of  the  paste 
over  the  butler.  Roll 
out  the  paste  as  thinly 
as  possible,  and  fold 
first  one  side  and  then 
paste-board  and  rolling-pin.  ll'e  other  over  the  strip 

in  the  centre,  so  that 
there  are  three  thicknesses  of  paste  one  on  top  of 
another.  Let  the  paste  stand  for  a few  minutes,  and 
then  roll  and  fold  it  over  as  before,  repeating  this  three 
or  four  times,  when  the  paste  may  be  \torked  up  into 
a lump,  and  rolled  out  lor  use  to  any  required 
thickness. 


Kir  To  make  good  puff  paste,  Goodall's  Baking 
POWDER,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  | 
and  Co. , of  Leeds,  is  indispensable.  1 1 'hen  used  for 
this  purpose  the  butter  may  be  reduced  to  a minimum, 
and  even  dispensed  with  altogether. 


FEWER  WORDS  AND  MORE  WISDOM. 


PATIENCE  IS  VERY  GOOD,  BUT  PERSEVERANCE  IS  BETTER. 


«|*|  A LITTLE  DEBT  MAKES  A DEBTOR. 

SUET  PUDDING. 

Materials. — One  pound  of  flour  ; from  a quarter 
of  a pound  to  half  a pound  of  beef  suet  ; half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  ; one  dessert-spoonful  of  Goodall’s 
Baking  Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds  ; sufficient  milk  or 

s 
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fa 
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fa 

£ 

£ 

fa 

water  to  make  the  materials  into  a thick  paste. 

H 

X 

Process. — Put  the  flour,  suet,  salt,  and  baking 

fa 

powder  into  a large  basin,  and  mix  well  together ; then 

r* 

fa 

add  milk  or  water,  using  a wooden  spoon  ; turn  the 

in 

05 

paste  into  a greased  pudding-basin,  and  tie  a floured 

Q 

fa 
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H 

pudding-cloth  loosely  over  the  rim  of  the  basin,  or  tie 
up  the  paste  loosely  in  a floured  cloth  only.  Put  into 

fa 

U 

u 

C/3 

boiling  water,  and  keep  boiling  for  an  hour  and  a half 

D 

fa 

or  two  hours.  A larger  pudding  will,  of  course,  require 

Q 

> 

Q 

more  time. 

Z 

< 

4GT  This  is  a wholesome  and  nutritious  pudding  for 

on 

fa 

S 

cn 
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children.  It  may  be  eaten  with  meat  or  meat  gravy , 

Z 

s 

or  with  sugar,  treacle,  or  preserved  fr%dt  of  any  kind. 

H 

An  agreeable  and  palatable  addition  is  to  be  found  in 

u. 

custard  made  of  the  rich  and  excellent  Custard 

fa 

on 

Powder  manufactured  bv  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 

fa 

H 

Z 

and  Co.,  cf  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all  respectable  grocers 

fa 

*< 

0 

and  oilmen. 

Z 
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YORKSHIRE  PUDDING. 

in 

fa 

< 

fa 

to 

Materials. — One  pint  of  milk;  four  heaped  table- 

fa 

0 

05 

spoonfuls  of  flour ; one  salt- 

U 

2 

fa. 

spoontul  of  salt : one  dessert- 

< 

spoonful  of  Goodall’s  Egg 
Powder,  manufactured  by  A 

Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 

and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Process. — Put  the  flour,  salt,  and  Egg  Powder  into 
a large  bowl,  mix  well  together,  then  add  the  milk 
gradually,  stirring  the  whole  until  thoroughly  mixed. 

P5 
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fa 

lazy  sheep  think  their  wool  heavy. 
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CONDUCT  AND  COURAGE  LEAD  TO  HONOUR. 

Pour  the  batter  into  a shallow  tin,  well  greased  with 
butter,  lard,  or  dripping.  Bake  for  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  a hot  oven,  and  then  take  it  out  and  put  it  under  the 
meat  for  about  the  same  time.  Cut  the  pudding  into 

square  pieces  before  transferring  it  from  the  tin  to  the 

Cn* 

dish  to  be  sent  to  table. 

o 

U3 

iW  This  kind  of  pudding,  when  well  m~.de  and 

n 1 

rendered  light  and  palatable  by  usin  ’ Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse  and  Co.'s  Egg  Powder,  is  a desirable 

Z. 

O 

accompaniment  for  roast  beef. 

H 

Is  Yorkshire  Pudding  eaten  with  meat  only? 

Q 

Its  richness  and  lightness  renders  it  a suitable  pudding  to 

0 

o 

o 

o 

be  eaten  with  meat ; but  when  a few  Sultana  raisins  or  currants 

are  mixed  with  the  batter,  and  a little  sugar,  it  forms  a nutii- 

tious  pudding,  especially  for  children,  to  be  eaten  in  the  usual 

w 

o 

way  after  meat. 

Q 

APPLE  PUDDING. 

Materials. — Some  good  suet  crust ; from  ten  to 
twenty  apples,  according  to  size;  six  or  eight  cloves,  or 

o 

H 

£ 

a few  strips  of  lemon  peel. 

< 
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Process. — Line  a pudding-basin,  after  greasing  it 

O 

well  with  butter,  with  some  good  suet  crust  (see  page 

D 

H 

jg ),  peel  and  core  the  apples,  and  cut  them  into  small 

O 

Q 

pieces.  Lay  them  within  the  crust,  and  throw  in  a few 

O 

cloves  or  strips  of  lemon  peel  here  and  there.  Then 

c- 

O 

cover  with  suet  crust,  tie  up  with  a floured  cloth,  plunge 

tr 

W 

in  boiling  water  in  a large  saucepan,  and  boil  for  two 

s 

O 

or  three  hours,  according  to  size  of  pudding.  As  the 

r ' 

water  in  the  saucepan  boils  away,  add  some  more. 

< 

A fruit  pudding  will  bear  a great  deal  of  boiling,  but 

it  should  be  kept  covered  with  water,  and  the  water 

Q 

should  boil,  not  simmer,  the  whole  time. 

o 

Sugar  should  be  added  to  fruit  puddings  and 

uj 

pies  aj ter  they  have  been  brought  to  table.  Apple  pud- 
dins’  is  considerably  improved  by  pouring  over  it  some 
custard,  made  of  Goodall’s  Custard  Powder, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co., 
of  Leeds . 

o 

♦if* 

WHO  GIVES  PLEASURE  SHALL  RECEIVE  JOY. 

•A 

•V- 

— — j 

CONTENTMENT  SLEEPS  SOUNDLY. 


Why  are  apples  cored  before  being  made  into  pies  and 
puddings? 

To  get  rid  of  the  hard  lining  of  the  cells  in  which  the  pips 
are  contained,  this  lining  being  apt  to  get  between  the  teeth. 
In  making  apple  dumplings  the  pips  and  core  are  left  in  the 
apple  for  the  sake  of  the  flavour  that  the  former  impart  to 
the  fruit.  Apples  baked  in  the  oven  or  roasted  before  a fire, 
and  eaten  with  custard  made  of  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse 
and  Co.'s  rich  and  delicious  Custard  Powder,  form  a 
wholesome  diet  for  children,  and  act  as  a slight  aperient. 

RHUBARB  PIE. 

Materials. — Some  sticks  of  rhubarb,  weighing',  say, 
four  pounds ; some  good  suet 
crust ; and  lemon-peel. 

Process. — Strip  the  skin  from 
the  rhubarb,  thus  reducing  the 
weight  to  about  three  and  a half 
pounds,  and  cut  the  sticks  into 
pieces  an  inch  in  length  ; if  the 
sticks  be  very  thick  split  them 
lengthwise  into  two  or  three 
pieces.  Line  a pie  dish  with 
suet  crust,  put  a small  cup  in 
the  centre,  lay  in  the  rhubarb, 
scatter  a few  pieces  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  cover  with  paste.  Set 
in  a quick  oven  and  bake  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
rhubarb  £5T  Have  ready  a pint  or 

more  of  rich  custard,  made  of 
Goodall’s  Custard  Powder,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  This, 
when  poured  over  the  pie,  will  prove  a palatable  and 
wholesome  accompaniment.  Let  each  who  partakes  of 
it  also  sweeten  to  taste  with  sugar.  Either  moist  sugar, 
or  loaf  sugar  fnely  powdered,  may  be  used. 

Why  is  a cup  put  into  a fruit  pie  ? 

Because  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  while  stewing  in  the  oven, 
is  drawn  under  it.  The  cup  also  serves  to  prevent  the  crust 
from  sinking  in  the  centre  as  the  fruit  shrinks  by  stewing. 


MEN  IN  DEBT  ARE  OFTEN  STONED. 


!«§*• 
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SILENCE  SELDOMS  OFFENDS  J A PRATING  TONGUE  IS  ALWAYS  TROUBLESOME. 


TO  DESTROY  AN  ENEMY  MAKE  HIM  YOUR  FRIEND. 


NECESSITY  NEVER  MAKES  GOOD  BARGAINS. 


i# 


How  is  a frosted  appearance  given  to  the  top  of  a pie? 

By  sprinkling  it  thickly  with  powdered  loaf  sugar. 

Why  should  sugar  be  added  after  a pie  or  pudding  is  made 
rather  than  while  it  is  being  made  ? 

Because  much  more  sugar  must  be  put  in  the  pie  when 
being  made,  in  order  to  impart  the  same  degree  of  sweetness 
than  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a less  quantity  after  it  is 
brought  to  table. 

N.B. — Rhubarb  is  wholesome,  and  tends  to  cool  and  sweeten 
the  blood.  It  should  be  eaten  freely  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year.  As  rhubarb  is  generally  very  cheap , this  quality 
renders  it  valuable  in  a medicinal  point  of  view. 

The  foregoing  recipes  for  apple  pudding  and  rhubarb  pie, 
the  lemon  and  cloves  being  omitted,  will  be  found  suitable  for 
making  pies  and  puddings  of  almost  any  kind  of  fresh  fruit. 

Bottled  fruit,  such  as  plums,  gooseberries,  cherries,  eb-V. , 
may  be  used  in  Winter  for  making  fruit  pies.  Dried  prunes 
may  be  gently  stewed  and  afterwards  made  into  a pie. 


vjv 


MINCE  PIES. 

Materials. — Puff  paste,  to  make  which  see  page  56. 
Mincemeat  made  as  follows  Grate  the  rinds  of  three 
lemons,  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  after  straining  it, 
boil  the  rest  of  the  lemons  until  they  are  so  tender  that 
you  can  chop  them  very  finely.  Then  bake  three  apples, 
remove  the  cores  and  skins,  adding  the  remainder  to  the 
lemon  pulp.  Then  gradually  add  one  pound  of  stoned 
raisins,  half  a pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of  finely 
chopped  suet,  two  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  one  ounce  of 
citron,  cut  small,  and  one  ounce  of  candied  orange  peel, 
the  same  quantity  of  lemon  peel,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brandy  or  rum  (or  if  not  to  taste  this  may  be  omitted), 
and  two  tablespoon fuls  of  orange  marmalade.  Mix  all 
the  materials  thoroughly,  then  place  the  whole  in  a stone 
jar,  and  in  ten  to  twelve  days  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Process. — Roll  out  the  puff  paste  to  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  line  some  patty  pans  with  it ; fill  with  the 
mincemeat,  cover  with  the  paste,  and  cut  off  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  patty  pan.  Place  in  a quick  oven,  and 
bake  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  size  of 
the  pies.  Brush  them  with  white  of  egg,  and  sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar.  Serve  hot  upon  a white  napkin. 


BE  JUST  IN  ALL  THY  ACTIONS. 
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MAN  OP  GREAT  MIND  SAYS  LITTLE  AND  DOES  MUCH. 


HE  THAT  HATH  A VICTORY  LOST,  MAY  DISCOMFIT  YET  A HOST. 


,vfc,l 


HEALTH  IS  MAN’S  GREATEST  BLESSING. 


I .'rT-L 


■if* 


Ten  minutes  in  the  oven  will  re-warm  them,  and  make 
them  as  good  as  though  newly  baked. 

N.B.—A  dish  of  Custards,  served  in  glasses  (see  page  66), 
always  proves  an  acceptable  addition  to  vtince  Pies . 

CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

Materials. — One  pound  of  raisins;  one  pound  of 
currants ; one  pound  of  beef  suet ; half  a pound  of 
moist  silgar  ; half  a pound  of  flour ; one  pound  of  bread 
crumbs;  four  eggs;  one  gill  of  rum,  brandy,  or  whisky ; 
half  a pint  of  milk  ; quarter  of  a pound  of  citron ; 
quarter  of  a pound  of  candied  lemon  peel. 

Process.  — Stone  the  raisins,  wash  the  currants 

thoroughly,  chop  the 
beef  suet  as  finely 
as  possible,  cut  the 
peel  into  small  strips, 
and  place  these  in- 
gredients, with  the 
sugar,  flour,  bread- 
crumbs, and  eggs,  in 
a,  a large  bowl,  pour 
j the  milk  over  them, 
and  mix  until  the 
whole  is  well  incor- 
christmas  plum-pudding  in  mould,  porated.  Lastly,  add 

the  spirit ; stir  the 
mass  again  for  a few  minutes,  tie  it  up  in  a well-floured 
pudding-cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil 
for  four  or  five  hours.  This  should  be  done  the  day 
before  the  pudding  is  wanted  ; on  the  following  day, 
boil  for  two  or  three  hours  more.  A rich  plum-pudding 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  boiled  too  long  : the  longer  it  is 
boiled  the  more  wholesome  it  is. 

SST  As  an  accompaniment  to  Christmas  Pudding, 
nothing  is  more  palatable  or  seasonable  than  a jugful 
of  delicious  custard,  made  of  GOODALL’S  CUSTARD 
Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all  grocers  and  oilmen 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


EXCELLENCE  IS  THE  REWARD  OF  LABOUR. 


Cl 


AND  IT  OFTEN  DOTH  BEFALL,  HE  WHO  CONQUERS  LOSES  ALL. 


ATTENTION  AND  PATIENCE  WILL  BRING  US  FAR. 

* 

Eggs  are  always  dear  at  Christmas.  Is  there  no  cheap 
substitute  for  them? — Two  penny  packets  of  Goodall’s  ex- 
cellent Baking  Powder,  if  used  instead  of  the  eggs,  will 
make  the  pudding  lighter  and  far  more  digestible.  Always  use 
Goodall’s  Baking  Powder  in  making  bread,  cakes,  pud- 
dings and  pastry,  instead  of  yeast,  eggs,  &c.  By  doing  so  you 

will  save  many  shillings  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  get 
more  wholesome  and  palatable  bread,  &c.,  into  the  bargain. 

w 

co 

BREAD-AND-BUTTER  PUDDING. 

O 

a. 

Materials. — Brown  or  white  bread  not  too  stale  ; 

D 

quarter  of  a pound  of  butter ; half  a pound  of  currants  ; 

CO 

two  ounces  of  citron  ; two  ounces  of  moist  sugar  ; one 

fa 

teaspoonful  of  allspice ; one  packet  of  Goodall's 

Custard  Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 

U 

Backhouse  and  Co. , of  Leeds. 

CO  | 
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Process. — Cut  the  bread  in  thin  slices  and  spread 

| 

H 

butter  not  too  thickly  on  each  slice  ; soak  the  currants 

r 1 
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well  in  cold  water,  and  cut  the  citron  into  thin  strips;  lay 

0 

O 

u 

the  slices  of  bread  in  a well-buttered  pie  dish,  and  strew 

CO  1 

co 

currants  and  slices  of  citron  over  each  layer,  sprinkling 

— 1 

with  allspice  and  sugar.  Make  a pint  of  custard 

'■* 

to 

( see  page  67 J,  and  when  the  pie  dish  is  filled  with  slices 

9 ' 
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of  bread-and-butter,  &c. , pour  the  custard  slowly  into 

b 1 

u 
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the  dish,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  half-an-hour. 

CO 

#JT  A 0 sauce  of  any  kind  is  realty  required  with  this 

c/? 

o 

pudding,  hut  some  cold  custard,  made  of  Goodall’s 

***  i 

Custard  Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 

CO  1 

fa 

fa 

Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  may  he  sent  to  table  with 

fa 

u 

the  pudding,  to  make  each  plateful  cooler. 

x ! 

CO 

OATMEAL  PUDDING. 

O 

Materials. — One  pint  of  oatmeal,  coarse  or  fine; 

> 

one  quart  of  milk  ; one  tablespoonful  of  Goodall's 

fa 

Baking  Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse  and  Co. , of  Leeds ; half  a teaspoonful  of  salt 
Process. — Warm  the  milk,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; pour 
it  over  the  oatmeal  in  a large  white  pudding-basin,  and  let 
the  oatmeal  soak  all  night.  About  two  hours  before  it  is 

wanted  stir  in  the  baking  powder  and  salt ; put  the  mixture 

* 

USE  THIS  WORLD  AS  NOT  ABUSING  IT. 
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DOMESTIC  BLISS  IS  WORTH  MORE  THAN  ALL  THE  GLORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


TAKE  HEED  HOW  VE  HEAR. 


#1 


I i? 


in  a buttered  pudding-basin  ; tie  a floured  cloth  tightly 
over  it,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours. 

ffff-  This  pudding  affords  an  easily  di  ested  and 
most  nutritious  food  for  children.  Pour  over  each 
plateful , when  helped , a ladleful  or  two  of  cold  custard , 
made  of  Goodall’s  Custard  Powder,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Good  all,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and 
sweeten  to  taste  with  moist  sugar. 

MACARONI  PUDDING. 

Materials, — Haifa  pound  of  macaroni ; cold  water; 

a little  allspice ; moist  sugar ; 
half  a pound  of  Sultana  raisins  ; 
some  good  suet  crust ; one  pint 
of  custard,  made  of  Goodall’s 
Custard  Powder,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse 
and  Co. , of  Leeds. 

Process. — Soak  the  macaroni 
in  cold  water  until  it  is  soft ; line 
a pie-dish  with  good  suet  crust, 
ornamenting  the  edge  round  the 
rim  of  the  pie-dish  ; lay  maca- 
roni in  the  dish,  strewing  raisins 
over  each  layer,  and  sprinkling 
with  spice  and  sugar.  Pour  in 
sufficient  custard  to  fill  the  dish, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Can  macaroni  be  dressed  in  any  other  way  ? 

It  is  dressed  with  cheese  ( see  “ Macaroni  Cheese"),  or,  for 
children  it  may  be  simply  boiled  and  sent  to  table  to  be  eaten 
with  roast  meat,  minces,  hashes,  and  stews.  For  young  chil- 
dren, macaroni  plain  boiled,  and  eaten  with  good  meat  gravy, 
stewed  fruit,  marmalade,  jam,  cr  treacle,  is  wholesome, 
nutritious,  and  satisfying. 

BATTER  PUDDING. 

MATERIALS.  — Half  a pound  of  flour;  a large  table- 
spoonful of  Goodall’s  Egg  Powder,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  q(  Leeds  ; a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt ; some  milk. 


MACARONI. 


GOD  LOVETH  A CHEERFUL  GIVER. 
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MAN  WITHOUT  REASON  IS  ONE  OUT  OF  SEASON. 


* 


RENDER  TO  ALL  THEIR  DUES. 


Q 

Z 

< 

X 
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H 

Q 
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Process. — Put  the  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt 
into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  the  milk,  adding  the  milk 
gradually  until  sufficient  has  been  poured  in  to  make, 
with  the  flour,  &c. , a mixture  resembling  thick  cream 
in  substance.  Pour  into  a buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; or  put  into  a buttered 
basin,  with  a floured  cloth  tied  tightly  over  it,  and  boil 
for  two  hours. 

PFT  For  sauce , use  cold  custard , made  of  the  delicious 
Custard  Powder  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall , 
Backhouse , and  Co . , of  Leeds.  This  will  tend  to  cool 
the  pudding  and  improve  its  flavour. 

Is  not  this  very  like  Yorkshire  Pudding  ? 

Yes  ; the  ingredients  are  similar,  but  the  mode  of  cooking 
is  different.  Such  fruit  as  cherries,  well-washed  currants,  &c., 
may  be  mixed  with  the  batter,  but  in  such  case  the  batter 
should  be  made  stiffer,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  thereby  appearing  in  a mass  at 
the  top  of  the  pudding  when  boiled. 


OPEN  JAM  TART. 

Materials. — Some  good  puff  paste  ; preserve  of  any 
kind. 

Process. — Line  a shallow  tart  tin  with  a layer  of 
puff  paste  f see  page  j6J,  and 
on  the  paste  spread  a thick 
layer  of  jam  or  marmalade. 
Ornament  the  edge  of  the 
paste  with  a pastry- roller, 
and  place — or  omit  if  taste 
does  not  approve  of  them — 
some  thin  strips  of  paste, 
rolled  to  the  form  and  thickness  of  stout  string,  diago- 
nally both  ways  over  the  surface  of  the  preserve.  Bake 
in  a brisk  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 

far  yam  tarts,  whether  large  or  small,  are  improved 
by  the  addition  of  some  cold  custard,  made  of  GoODALL's 

TO  EVERY  THING  THERE  IS  A SEASON. 


Ol’EN  TART. 


!*&* 
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A THOUSAND  PROBABILITIES  DO  NOT  MAKE  ONE  TRUTH. 


m 


LITTLE  BROOKS  MAKE  GREAT  RIVERS. 


Custard  Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Good  a II, 
Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  ail  7'espectable 
grocers  and  oilmen. 

Is  the  preserve  always  put  on  the  paste  before  baking  ? 

No  ! some  consider  the  flavour  of  the  jam  to  be  spoiled  by 
baking,  so  they  bake  the  paste  by  itself  in  a quick  oven,  and 
then  lay  in  the  jam  which  has  in  the  meantime  been  warmed  in 
a stewpan.  The  ornaments,  which  have  been  also  baked,  are 
then  placed  on  the  preserve. 

N.B.  — A pretty  effect  is  produced  by  dividing  the  Paste  into 
four , six,  or  eight  compartments , by  means  of  strips  of  twisted 
or  plaited  pastry , and  fitting  alternate  compartments  with 
jam  and  marmalade f or  with  cither  of  these  and  custard. 

What  are  puffs  ? 

Tarts  that  are  closed  with  pastry  instead  of  being  left  open. 
A thin  layer  of  paste  is  made  and  cut  into  a circular  form  by 
the  aid  of  a tin  circle  or  saucer ; some  fruit,  as  apples  or  jam,  is 
laid  thickly  on  one  half,  and  the  other  half  is  turned  over  the 
fruit,  and  the  edges  of  the  paste  pinched  together  in  order  to 
retain  the  fruit. 

What  is  a pasty  ? 

A very  large  kind  of  puff.  Apples  and  meat  are  most  com- 
monly used  for  making  pasties. 

PANCAKES. 

Materials.— One  pound  of  flour  in  a dry  state  ; a 
little  salt  ; a dessert-spoonful  of  Goodall’s  Egg 
Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

Process.— Put  the  flour, 
Egg  Powder  and  salt  into  a 
large  bowl  and  thoroughly 
mix  them  together  ; then 
pour  in  the  milk,  stir  well 
until  a batter  is  formed  of 
the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Warm  the  frying  pan,  and  put  a little  butter  or 
lard  in  it,  when  melted  put  sufficient  batter  to  cover  the 
pan  ; fry  of  a light  brown  one  side,  and  then  turn  the 
pancake  and  fry  it  on  the  other  side.  When  done,  send 
to  table  with  sugar,  treacle,  and  fresh  lemon. 


rANCAKES. 


when  wine  enters,  wisdom  goes  abroad. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  ALL  AMBITION  SHOULD  BE  TO  BE  HAPPY  AT  HOME. 


IN  THE  MORNING  THINK  OF  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IN  THE  DAY. 


£ 


OUT  OF  DEIST  OUT  OF  DANGER. 


•« 


*3T  The  usuai  accompaniments  for  Pancakes  arc 
lemon-juice  and  sugar.  Be  sure  that  you  get  GOODALL  s 
EGG  POWDER,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Back- 
house and  Co. , of  Leeds,  for  making  these  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Puddings. 


Materials.— One  Goodall’s  Custard  Powder  ; 
one  egg  ; one  pint  of  new  milk ; lump  sugar  ; and 
lemon  peel  to  taste,  and  strawberry  jam. 

Process. — Boil  the  milk  with  the  sugar  and  lemon  peel. 
Beat  up  an  egg  with  one  custard  powder  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk.  Pour  this  into  the  remainder  of  the 
milk,  when  the  latter  is  in  a boiling  state,  and  stir  round 
for  eight  minutes.  Then  put  the  jam  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pie  dish,  and  pour  over  it  the  whole  of  the  liquid  mixture. 
It  should  be  eaten  quite  cold,  and  is  an  admirable  addi- 
tion to  a Summer  dinner. 


WHARFEDALE  PUDDING. 


Materials. — One  Goodall’s  Custard  Powder  ; 
one  tablespoonful  of  corn  flour  ; one  pint  of  milk  ; four 
i tablespoon  fuls  of  powdered  white  sugar ; two  or  three 
small  strips  of  lemon  rind  ; two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy. 

Process. — Boil  the  milk,  lemon  rind,  and  sugar 
together  ; mix  together  the  Custard  Powder,  corn  flour, 

| and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Take  out  the  lemon 
I rind  from  the  boiling  milk  and  pour  the  milk  over  the 
mixture  as  above.  Mix  quickly,  then  boil  the  whole  for 
eight  minutes,  adding  the  brandy  by  degrees.  Dip  your 
mould  in  cold  water,  turn  in  the  pudding,  and  let  set. 
When  cold,  turn  out  in  the  usual  way. 


Custards  and  Blancmanges; 


HOW  TO  MAKE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

H BUSTARDS,  as  we  have  already  seen,  form  a 
a suitable  and  palatable  accompaniment  to 
3]  almost  all  kinds  of  pies  and  puddings  made  of 


AMBER  PUDDING. 


INDUSTRY  IS  THE  PARENT  OF  FORTUNE. 


DO 


AT  NIGHT  THINK  OF  WIIAT  YOU  HAVE  DONE  IN  THE  DAY. 


SWEET  ARE  THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

fruit,  whether  fresh  or  dried.  It  is  now  necessary  to 

h 

look  a little  more  closely  into  the  method  of  preparing 

U 

custards,  and  to  see  how  custards  may  be  utilized  with 

c- 

other  dishes  than  fruit  pies  and  puddings,  and  even  form 

the  chief  ingredient  in  the  making  of  many  light  and 

D 

highly  nutritious  additions  to  the  dinner  and  supper  table. 

td 

C 

To  make  custards  in  the  ordinary  way  several  eggs  are 

required,  which  renders  them  expensive.  For  this  reason 

they  are  seldom  produced  at  the  tables  of  any  but  those 

U* 

o 

F 

who  are  well-to-do  in  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  any 

man  who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 

H 

o 

one  has  grown  before  should  be  looked  upon  as  a public 

< 

h 

benefactor.  Surely  then  anyone  who  affords  people  the 

> 

r' 

C 

means  of  making  a delicious  dish  at  less  than  half  its 

previous  cost,  has  an  equal  claim  to  be  so  regarded. 

uf 

This  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  and 

X 

a 

** 

Co. , of  Leeds,  who,  by  means  of  their  Custard  Powder, 

H 

X 

have  enabled  thrifty  housekeepers  to  make  delicious 

o 

1 

custards  without  eggs  at  a great  reduction  of  cost.  So 

1 P 

that  all  may  now  enjoy  those  delicious  preparations 

a 

which  render  fruit  pies  and  puddings  more  palatable  by 

Q 

softening  the  natural  acidity  of  the  fruit,  form  an  agree- 

rf 

able  sauce  to  some,  and  enter  largely,  if  not  entirely, 

r* 

into  the  composition  of  others. 

o 

h 

Hitherto,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  isinglass,  blanc- 

H 

CO 

mange,  which  always  forms  a pretty  supper  dish,  and 

O 

w 

LO 

strengthening  diet  for  the  invalid,  has  been  excluded 

jc 

from  the  majority  of  middle-class  tables  except  on 

Qm 

state  occasions,  but  now  by  using  Messrs.  Goodall, 

w 

w 

Backhouse  & Co’s,  cheap  and  excellent  Blancmange 

> 

Powder,  even  the  comparatively  poor  may  have  and 

> 

0 

enjoy  a blancmange  whenever  they  please. 

o 

X 

>* 

CUSTARDS. 

Ixf 

X 

H 

Materials. — One  pint  of  new  milk,  or  cream;  one 

U 

packet  of  Goodai.l’s  Custard  Powder,  manufactured 

0. 

by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  Leeds; 

0* 

two  or  three  ounces  of  finely-powdered  loaf  sugar. 

Process. — Take  from  a pint  of  new  milk  or  cream, 

EVERY  CLOUD  HAS  A SILVER  LINING. 
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GAIN  ILL-GOTTEN  NEVER  PROSPERS. 

E 

1 

two  tablespoonfuls,  and  mix  well  in  a basin  one  of  the 
packets ; boil  the  remaining  milk  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  white  sugar ; while  boiling,  pour  it  into  the 
basin,  stirring  all  the  time ; when  cold,  put  it  in  the 
glasses.  The  custard  can  be  used  soon  as  cold. 

Delicious  Custard  Pudding. — One  quart  of  new 
milk,  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  the  Custard  Powder ; 
boil  a few  minutes,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  add  one  or 

►J 

two  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  ; pour  into  a pie- 

dish  and  bake  for  half  an  hour.  This  makes  a very 

s 

delicious  pudding. 

u 

H 

60 

RW  See  that  you  get  Goodall's  Custard  Powder, 

z 

manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhousct  and  Co., 

of  Leeds.  Ask  your  grocer  or  oilman  for  it,  and  take 

g 

~Z 

none  that  does  not  bear  the  name  of  this  well-known  firm 

O 

Is  no  flavouring  required  with  this  custard  ? 

> 

< 

All  the  flavouring  that  is  necessary  has  been  already  added 

< 

by  the  manufacturer.  To  add  to  the  appearance,  however,  of 
the  preparation,  you  may,  if  you  like,  grate  a little  nutmeg 
on  the  surface  of  the  custard  when  it  is  placed  in  the  jug, 

< 

•js 

E 

bowl,  or  custard  cup  in  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table.  It  is 

n 

Ui 

unnecessary  to  boil  ihe  custard,  therefore  failure  through  want 

of  stirring  when  on  the  fire,  and  taking  it  off  as  soon  as  it 

bi 

begins  to  boil,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  making  custard, 
is  simply  impossible. 

Q 

7* 

Z 

< 

a 

SULTANA  TIPSY  CAKE. 

X 

Materials. — One  dozen  square  sponge  cakes,  or  a 

< 

Q 

sponge  cake  cut  into  slices  — if  stale,  so  much  the 

£ 

o 

better  ; half  a pound  of  preserve  or  marmalade ; some 

Z 1 

o 

< 

sherry  or  raisin  wine  ; two  ounces  of  sultana  raisins  ; 
one  ounce  of  citron  ; one  pint  of  Custard  ( sec  pre- 
ceding recipe). 

Process. — If  a large  sponge  cake  be  used,  first  cut 
it  into  slices  ; soak  the  slices,  or  small  sponge  cakes — 
after  spreading  some  jam  upon  them  and  arranging 
them  in  a glass  dish — in  the  wine;  pour  a pint  of 
custard,  while  hot,  over  the  whole,  strew  the  raisins 

a 

COMPLY  CHEERFULLY  WHEN  NECESSITY  ENJOINS. 

• * 
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$ 

MARRY  IN  HASTE,  REPENT  AT  LEISURE. 

•if* 

over  the  surface,  and  cut  the  citron  into  strips,  and 
lay  it  here  and  there  among  the  raisins. 

iTST  If  wanted  for  dinner , this  dish  should  he  made 
early  in  the  morning.  It  is  better  at  all  tunes  for 

being  made  some  hours  before  it  is  wanted , to  allow 
the  custard  to  get  cold.  See  that  the  Custard  Powder 
used  in  making  the  custard  is  that  manufactured  by 
Messrs , Goodall,  Backhouse , and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

> 

NORMANDY  PIPPINS. 

g 

Id 

to 

u. 

< 

Materials. — Eight  or  ten  Normandy  pippins  ; some 

d 

W 

water  or  cider  ; quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar  ; 

H 

some  good  suet  crust  (see  page  jjj  / one  pint  of  Cus- 

W 

TARO  ( see  page  67/ 

to 

Process.  — Put  the  pippins  into  a pie-dish,  strew 

half  the  sugar  over  them  and  pour  in  sufficient  cider 

< 

or  water  (cider  is  preferable)  to  cover  them  completely. 

& 

> 

Set  them  in  the  oven  the  last  thing  at  night  and  there 

£ | 

let  them  remain  till  morning,  when  it  will  be  found 

> 

H 

that  they  have  absorbed  the  water  or  cider  in  which 

they  were  placed,  and  swollen  to  roundness.  Line  a 

X 

pie-dish  with  suet  crust,  place  the  apples  in  the  dish, 

o 

add  a little  more  water  and  sugar,  and  bake  for  half 

H 

is 

an  hour.  When  sufficiently  baked  let  the  dish  stand 

< 

o 

till  its  contents  are  cold  ; then  pour  the  custard  over 

K 

J> 

the  pippins,  and  serve. 

0 

X 

a 

fsfir  Custard  prepared  from  GOODALI.'S  Custard 

POWDER,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall , Backhouse, 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  should  be  served  with  Normandy 

X 

pippins,  with  or  without  pie  crust , and  with  all  stewed 
fruits. 

BAKED  PEARS, 

Materials. — From  twelve  to  eighteen  pears;  a 
small  lemon  ; twelve  cloves  ; half  a pound  of  moist 
sugar;  some  water;  a pint  of  Custard. 

DELIBERATE  SLOWLY,  EXECUTE  PROMPTLY. 

6g 


USE  MOMENTS  WISELY,  THEN  WILL  NOT  HOOKS  KEPROACH  THEE. 


ABUNDANCE,  LIKE  WANT,  RUINS  MANY. 

Process.— Peel  the  pears,  cut  each  in  half  and  re- 
move the  core  ; cut  the 
lemon  in  thin  slices  ; lay 
the  pears  and  lemon-peel 
in  layers,  in  an  earthen 
jar  with  a cover  to  it, 
putting  in  a clove  here 
and  there,  and  strewing  sugar  over  each  layer.  Pour 
in  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  pears  completely ; set 
the  jar  in  a slow  oven  and  bake  for  four  or  five  hours. 


STEWED  PEARS. 


S3T  As  a suitable  accompaniment  to  the  pears  send 
to  table  a bowl  of  custard  made  of  Goodall's  Cus- 
tard POWDER,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all  grocers 
and  oilmen. 


GOOSEBERRY  FOOL. 

Materials. — One  quart  of  green  gooseberries  ; half- 
pound  of  moist  sugar  ; quarter  of  a pint  of  water  ; one 
pint  of  Custard  (see  page  6yJ. 

Process.. — Head  and  tail 
the  gooseberries,  and  put  them, 
with  the  sugar  and  water,  into 
a clean  stew-pan,  and  simmer 
over  a clear  fire,  stirring  the 
fruit  all  the  time,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 
Pour  the  fruit  into  a bowl  and 
stir  with  a wooden  spoon,  un- 
til the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp.  Send  to  table  in  a china 
bowl,  if  you  have  one,  or  in 
a pie-dish  or  in  a deep  glass 
dish,  and  serve  with  it,  as 
suitable  accompaniments,  some 
the  gooseberry.  crisp  biscuits  and  custard  in  a 
glass  jug  or  bowl. 


A FAULT  ONCE  DENIED  IS  TWICE  COMMITTED. 


70 


PUT  NOT  OFF  TILL  TO-MORROW  WIIAT  CAN  11E  DONE  TO-DAY. 


r§» 

JF.ST  NOT  AT  ANOTHER'S  INFIRMITIES. 

£2T  77;e  custard  should  he  mane  of  Goodall  S 
Custard  Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  This  powder  is  remark- 
able for  the  purity  of  its  ingredients,  and  its  delicious 
flavour. 

J 

J 

CUSTARD  CAKES. 

5 

Materials. — Some  rich  puff  paste  ; one  pint  of  cus- 

a’ 

D 

£ 

tard.  (For  the  mode  of  making  puff  paste  see  page  j6.J 

o 

o 

Process.  — Line  a tart  dish  or  several  patty  pans  with 

o 

puff  paste,  and  bake  until  sufficiently  done.  When 

H 

h 

the  pastry  is  removed  from  the  oven  it  should  be  allowed 

a 

to  cool  for  a few  minutes,  when  the  custard  must  be 

H 

X 

< 

poured  in. 

a 

u 

tST  Make  the  custard  of  Goodall's  Custard 

POWDER,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 

a 

< 

and  Co. , of  Leeds,  and  in  preparing  the  puff  paste  use 
Goodall’s  Baking  Powder,  manufactured  by  the 

■s 

H 

a 

r1 
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same  firm. 

a 

D 

E 

s 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

H 

J 

Materials. — Four  ounces  of  tapioca  ; two  ounces 

> 

of  beef  suet ; one  pint  of  cold  water ; one  pint  of  milk  ; 

a 

one  pint  of  Custard  (see  page  6jJ. 

Process. — Chop  the  beef  suet  as  finely  as  possible, 

X 

and  put  it  with  the  tapioca  into  a pie  dish,  pouring  the 

cold  water  over  it.  .Set  it  in  a cool  oven  lor  half  an 

a 

J 

hour  ; then  add  the  milk ; mix  thoroughly  with  the 

Q 

O 

tapioca  and  return  to  the  oven,  letting  the  pudding  bake 

Q 

u 

for  about  an  hour.  Serve  with  the  custard  in  a glass 

< 

O 

jug  or  bowl,  as  an  accompaniment,  and  sweeten  to  taste 

a 

> 

with  moist  sugar  or  loaf-sugar  powdered.  Sago  may  be 

a 

used  instead  of  tapioca  in  making  puddings  of  this 

a 

a 

kind,  which  are  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  especially 

suitable  for  young  children. 

KW  Use  Goodai.l's  Custard  Powder,  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
for  making  custard  to  be  eaten  both  with  tapioca  and 
sago  pudding. 

«!» 

EMPTY  VESSELS  MAKE  THE  GREATEST  SOUND. 

7i 


*1 

OPPORTUNITY  MAKES  THE  THIEF.  j 

BERMUDA  PUDDING. 

Materials. — One  pint  of  milk  ; the  peel  of  half  a 
small  lemon  ; two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  ; one  table- 
spoonful of  corn-flour ; and  one  packet  of  Goodall’s  ! 

Custard  Powder. 

< 1 

PROCESS. — Peel  the  rind  of  the  lemon  as  thinly  as 

W 

possible  ; put  the  peel  and  lump  sugar  into  the  milk 

< 

in  a clean  saucepan,  and  place  over  a clear  fire  until 

S 

the  milk  just  begins  to  boil.  Before  doing  this,  the 

a) 

H 

corn-flour  and  Custard  Powder  should  be  mixed  smooth 

z 

J 

in  a basin,  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  milk,  taken 

g 

J 

from  the  pint,  before  the  remainder  is  set  over  the  fire. 

CO 

Id 

O 

When  the  milk  is  beginning  to  boil,  add  the  last-named 

J 

ingredients,  and  allow  the  saucepan  to  remain  over  the 

r 

Q 

D 

fire  for  eirdit  minutes  longer,  taking  care  that  its  contents 

r> 

are  simmering  nicely  the  whole  time.  Pour  into  a mould, 

1* 

< 

and  stand  in  a cool  place  until  cold. 

RsT  This  palatable  pudding  is  much  relished  hv 

H 1 

D 

children,  and  is  improved  bv  the  addition  oj  a tittle 

>• 

cream  or  preserve  lohen  sent  to  tabic.  Goodai.L  S 

$ 

_ 

Custard  Powder,  for  making  this  pudding,  may  be 

. 

Z 

w 

obtained  of  most  chemists,  grocers,  and  oilmen  throughout 

IS 

the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Colonies. 

P | 

vj 

(d 

Why  should  lemon  peel,  when  used  for  puddings,  etc.,  1*  cut 

- 

1/3 

as  thin  as  possible  ? . ... 

2 1 

w 

y. 

Because  the  culU,  which  contain  the  essential  oil,  lie  just 

under  the  surface  of  the  peel ; so  by  cutting  the 

o 

thin,  the  cells  are  broken,  anti  the  oil,  which  imparts  the 

n • 

g 

flavour  of  lemon  to  any  article  with  which  the  peel  is  used, 

> H 

o 

is  liberated  in  greater  quantities  than  it  the  peel  had  t>ccn 

Cm 

a. 

cut  thick. 

£ ! 

BLANCMANGE. 

< 

MATERIALS.  — One  pint  of  new  milk  or  cream  ; an 
ounce  and  a-half  of  loaf  sugar,  and  one  packet  of 
Goodau.’s  Blancmange  Powder. 

Process. — If  the  loaf  sugar  be  not  already  in  the 

SET  A TIIIEF  TO  CATCH  A THIEF. 

Jr. 

/“ 


TO  BLUNDER  TWICE  IS  NOT  ALLOWED  IN  WAR. 


HAPPY  HE  WHO  CAN  LIVE  IN  PEACE. 


I » r'T'  ~i . 


form  of  powder,  bring  it  to  this  state  by  pounding  it 
in  a mortar ; then  place  the  sugar  and  Blancmange 
Powder  in  a quart  basin,  with  three  tablespoonfuls 


and  mix  thoroughly,  stirring 
is  completely  dissolved.  As 


of  the  milk  or  cream, 
briskly  until  the  sugar 
soon  as  this  is  done, 
put  the  remainder  of 
the  milk  in  a clean 
saucepan,  and  place  it 
over  a clear  fire.  When 
the  milk  is  just  on  the 

point  of  boiling,  re-  _ 

move  the  saucepan  from 

. r , .1  BLANCMANGE. 

the  fire  and  pour  the 

milk  on  the  ingredients  in  the  basin.  Stir  the  whole  well 
together,  and  return  the  mixture  to  the  saucepan.  Have 
ready  a mould  or  dish  which  has  been  wetted  by  dipping 
it  into  cold  water,  and  when  the  mixture  has  boiled  for 
six  or  eight  minutes,  being  well  stirred  all  the  time, 
pour  it  into  the  mould.  As  soon  as  the  blancmange  is 
cold  it  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  table  ; but  before  serving, 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  mould  and  placed  on  a 
pretty  glass  or  china  dish, 

XW  The  Blancmange  Powder  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse , and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and 
sold  by  grocers,  chemists,  and  oilmen,  in  almost  every 
town,  and  village  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a unique 
preparation,  by  means  of  which  rich  and  delicious 
blancmange  may  be  made  in  a few  minutes,  and  at  very 
little  cost. 

• Each  packet  is  flavoured  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  flavours  imparted  to  the  Jackets  are — 

Almond,  Vanilla,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Coffee  and  Chocolate. 

Why  arc  the  packets  thus  variously  flavoured? 


AN  EAGLE  DOES  NOT  CATCH  FLIES. 


•# 
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LOVERS’  QUARRELS  OFTEN  LEAD  TO  A RENEWAL  OF  LOVE. 


CROOKED  WOOD  MAKES  A STRAIGHT  FIRE. 

S§i* 

To  suit,  as  far  as  possible,  every  variety  of  taste  ; in  the 
first  place,  because  a flavour  which  may  be  agreeable  to  one 
person  may  be  disliked  by  another  ; and  secondly,  to  save  all 
who  may  use  them  the  trouble  and  expense  of  adding  special 
flavouring  matter.  Lastly,  the  presence  of  flavouring  causes 
less  time  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  blancmange, 
and  enables  anyone,  whose  friends  have  dropped  in  unexpectedly 
to  dinner,  tea,  or  supper,  to  quickly  prepare  a nice  addition  to 
whatever  may  be  ready  at  hand  to  send  to  table. 

>«* 

0£ 

o 

H 

U 

Can  any  other  kind  of  tdish  be  made  by  the  aid  of  Blanc- 

a 

mange  Powder? 

> 

z 

Certainly  ! Blancmange — which,  by  the  way,  is  pronounced 

. 

bleh-monzh , and  means  “white  food"  or  “white  jelly" — is 

D 

a preparation  of  milk  and  isinglass  and  flavouring  matter, 

? 

a 

deriving  its  whiteness  from  the  presence  of  milk.  When  water, 

white  wine,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  used  instead  of  milk,  a 

— I 

£ 

kind  of  yellow  jelly  is  the  result,  to  which  the  name  of 

C/3 

z 

JAUNEMANGE 

^ ! 

< 

as 

is  given;  which  means  “yellow  food,”  or  “yellow  jelly. 

5 | 

H 

c/3 

In  the  present  day  many  have  a conscientious  objection  to 

W 

eat  anything  into  whose  preparation  any  kind  of  wine,  or 

Pi 

spirit,  or  alcoholic  drink  has  been  used.  Those,  however, 

a 

o 

who  use  Goodali-'s  Blancmange  Powder  may  make  excel- 

lent  Jaunemange  by  adding  a little  saffron  water  to  the 

- 

£ 

ingredients  above  enumerated  for  Blancmange.  Similarly. 

a 

the  addition  of  a little  cochineal  to  these  ingredients  will  pro- 

u 

duce  a “rose-coloured  food"  or  jelly,  to  which  may  be  given 

> 

> 

the  name  of 

CO 

Pi 

Id 

ROUGEMAXGE. 

< 

Thus  by  a very  simple  contrivance  variety  of  colour  may 

...  j 

O' 

be  given  to  a most  delicious  dish,  and  thereby  the  appearance 

> | 

Z 

of  a supper  table  may  be  wonderfully  improved.  An  additional 

“ * 

u 

charm  may  be  further  imparted  by  garnishing  the  rougetnange 

— | 

with  white  flowers  and  green  leaves,  as,  for  example,  sprays  of 
white  jasmine  ; the  ja unc mange  w i t h purple  and  white  flower 
intermingled,  such  as  violets  and  white  Scotch  roses ; and  the 
blancmange  with  flowers  of  almost  any  colour— blossoms  of  the 
red  geranium  or  nasturtiums  affording  a pleasant  and  suitable 
contrast  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  whiteness. 

K 

well  begun  is  half  done. 
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WHERE  ONE  WILL  NOT,  TWO  CANNOT,  QUARREL. 


HE  LACKS  MOST  THAT  LONGS  MOST. 


“ J.-. 


BREAD,  BISCUITS,  AND  CAKES. 

O necessary  is  bread  for  man's  sustenance,  that 
it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "Staff  of 

Life. " But  though  there  is  no  article  of  food 

that  is  so  indispensible  for  the  support  of  life  as  bread, 
there  are  comparatively  few  families  in  which  bread  is 
made  and  baked.  If  housekeepers  took  to  baking  their 
own  bread,  they  would  soon  find  that  they  not  only  got 
it  at  a much  cheaper  rate,  but  that  it  is  far  more  palatable 
and  wholesome  than  that  supplied  by  the  baker.  Child- 
ren, who  eat  far  more  bread  in  proportion  than  adults, 
will  thrive  better  on  and  yet  require  less  of  home-made 
than  of  baker's  bread.  Most  housekeepers  do  not  care 
to  face  the  trouble  of  making  bread  when  it  can  be  readily 
had  from  a baker  close  by  ; but  a week's  trial  would  show 
that  the  actual  saving  in  outlay,  and  the  benefit  to  health, 
is  worth  all  the  trouble,  and  that  the  trouble  is  done 
away  with  in  a great  measure  by  the  use  of  Goodall’s 
Baking  Powder.  There  are  many  kinds  of  baking 
powder,  but  the  best  and  cheapest  for  all  household  pur- 
poses whether  for  making  pics  or  puddings,  bread  or 
cakes,  is  Goodall’s  Baking  Powder,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  its  ingredients,  and  its  perfect 
freedom  from  alum,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  astringent 
qualities,  is  injurious  to  the  stomach,  and  detrimental  to 
health.  Baking  powder  is  used  as  a substitute  for  yeast 
in  making  bread.  Two  tcaspoonfuls  should  be  used  to 
every  pound  of  flour. 

Golden  Rule. — Let  your  bre.id  be  made  of  good 
luheiiicn  flour.  Wholemeal  is  preferable  to  fine  flour 
from  which  the  bran  or  husk  of  the  grain  has  been 
removed  by  bolting  or  sifting. 

HOUSEHOLD  BREAD. 

Materials. — Four  pounds  of  flour  ; two  heaped 
tablespoonfuls  of  Goodall’s  Baking  Powder,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of 


SPEAK  NOT  RATHER  THAN  SPEAK  ILI 


I# 
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WHAT  IS  NOT  NEEDED  IS  DEAR  AT  A FARTHING. 


■A'-L 

*>j,7 

YIELDING  TEMPERS  PACIFY  RESENTMENTS. 

Leeds,  and  a tablespoonful  of  salt  ; about  two  and  a 
half  pints  of  lukewarm  milk. 

Process. — Mix  the  salt,  the  baking  powder,  and 

porating  the  ingre- 

C/3 

^ clients  thoroughly. 

h 

^wklu/sMsM^S  Then  pour  the  milk 

V 

0 

v m *'^/iiiiiiu  , ,"  over  the  Hour  and 

beat  it  up  with  the 

< 

O 

cottage  loaf.  hand,  or  stir  it  with 

1 

Q 

a wooden  spoon  until  the  whole  is  well  mixed.  Then 

2 ! 

a 

add  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  flour,  working  it  a little 

< 

at  a time,  until  a smooth  mass  of  dough  is  formed, 

H 

which  does  not  stick  either  to  the  hands  or  to  the 

~ 

M 

bowl  when  kneaded.  The  dough  must  then  be  worked 

C/3 

up  with  the  flour  that  is  left — a handful  will  be  enough — 

J : 

until  it  is  quite  stiff.  It  must  then  be  divided  into 

H 

two  or  three  equal  parts,  which  must  be  placed  in  tins 

>•  i 

or  shaped  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of  a cottage 

"Z 

£ 

loaf.  Place  the  loaves  on  a greased  tin,  and  put  them 

< 

►j 

quickly  into  a very  hot  oven,  which  should  be  pro- 

< 

vided  with  a ventilator,  in  order  to  regulate  the 

w 

u 

heat.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  ventilator  may 

Y 

be  unclosed,  in  order  to  let  out  the  steam  and 

o ! 

U 

reduce  the  heat,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  bread 

o 

will  be  baked. 

t-1 

D 

> 

Dug*  Anyone  who  is  experienced  in  baking  bread  will 

>*  1 

H 

know  by  its  colour  -when  it  is  done ; but  the  most  inex- 

[_ 

O 

pcrienccd  persons  may  know  -when  bread  is  sufficiently 

**■  ] 

H 

baked  by  thrusting  a skewer  or  fork  into  the  loaf,  and  im- 

mediately  withdrawing  it.  If  any  steam  or  moisture 
remains  on  the  surface  the  bread  is  not  sufficiently  baked, 
and  it  must  remain  for  some  minutes  longer  in  the  o~oen  ; 
but  if  the  moisture  immediately  disappears  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  skewer,  trie. , as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the 
bread  is  sufficiently  baked. 

/T  7 

A SOFT  ANSWER  TURNETII  AWAY  WRATH. 
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UTILITY  IS  PREFERABLE  TO  GRANDEUR. 

What  is  meant  by  “ seconds  ” flour  ? 

It  is  the  flour  that  is  used  for  making  household  bread,  and  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  It  differs  from  the  “ best  whites  ” in  not 
having  been  passed  through  so  fine  a sieve.  The  finest  white 
flour  is  used  for  pastry  of  the  first  quality. 

How  is  brown  bread  made  ? 

Genuine  brown  bread  should  be  made  of  whole  meal,  that  is  to 
-ay,  flour  in  which  the  bran  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  It  is 
generally  made  by  mixing  a handful  of  sweet  bran  with  a 
quartern  of  seconds  flour.  The  flavour  of  brown  bread  may  be 

given  to  white  bread  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  bran  in  half-a- 

• 

< 

gallon  of  water,  for  half  an  hour.  The  water  must  then  be 

c_ 

strained  through  muslin,  and  used  instead  of  plain  tepid  water, 

< 

2 

to  mix  with  the  flour  when  making  the  dough. 

H 

in 

X 

jn 

YORKSHIRE  CAKES. 

2 

< 

o 

Materials. — Two  pounds  of  flour ; two  ounces  of 

X 

butter  ; one  pint  of  milk  ; six  teaspoonfuls  of  Goodall's 

< 

Baking  Powder  ; half  a teaspoonful  of  salt. 

2 

Process. — rut  the  butter  and  milk  into  a clean 

w 

Q 

Q 

saucepan,  and  stand  the  saucepan  by  the  side  of  the 

< 

5 

fire  until  the  butter  is  melted  and  the  milk  is  luke-warm. 

H 

u 

Mix  the  flour,  salt,  and  baking  powder  well  together, 

< 

, 

and  then  add  the  milk,  beating  the  whole  into 

X 

J 

a stiff  dough,  and  divide  it  into  pieces  sufficient 

h 

u 

each  to  make  a round  cake  from  3J4  to  4 inches 

2 

in  diameter.  Let  the  cakes  remain  for  a short  time 

w 

before  the  fire  on  a greased  tin,  and  then  put  them 

< 

in  a somewhat  slow  oven  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

X 

H 

RdT  The  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  Messrs. 

a 

& 

Goodall,  Backhouse , and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  is  most  suitable 

and  economical  for  making  Yorkshire  Cakes,  &c. 

In  some  recipes,  we  are  told  to  use  so  many  teaspoonfuls,  in 
others  so  many  tablespoonfuls  of  Raking  Powder.  What  rela- 
tion or  proportion  do  these  quantities  bear  to  one  another? 

A dessertspoonful  is  equal  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  a table- 
spoonful  is  equal  to  two  dessertspoonfuls  or  four  teaspoonfuls. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  two  teaspoonfuls  or  one  dessertspoonful 
of  Goodall's  Baking  Powder  should  be  used  to  every  pound 
of  flour  for  bread,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  for  cakes  and  tea-cakes. 

* 

FIRST  DESERVE  AND  THEN  DESIRE. 

“V* 
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ALWAYS  USE  TIME  AS  THOUGH  YOU  KNEW  ITS  VALUE. 


STRIKE  THE  IRON  WHILE  IT  IS  HOT. 


TEA-CAKES. 


Mater  i als. —Quarter 


of  a pound  of  butter  ; two 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar  ; one  pint  of  milk  ; two  pounds 
of  flour;  six  teaspoonfuls  of  Goodall s Baking 
Powder  ; half  a teaspoonful  of  salt. 


PROCESS. — Melt  the  butter  in  the  milk  as  directed 
in  the  preceding  recipe,  and 
the  sugar  also ; mix  the 
flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt, 
and  here  ^(Jd  the  milk,  &c. , 
incorporatisg  the  whole  well 
tea-cakes.  together.  Knead  it  well, 

and  make  it  into  round  cakes,  which  should  be  left 
on  a greased  tin  before  the  fire,  in  order  to  rise.  W hen 
the  cakes  appear  to  be  sufficiently  risen,  put  them  into 
a hot  oven  and  bake  for  half-an-hour. 

(IdT  For  making  Tea  Cakes , and  all  kinds  of  bread , 
cakes,  pics , puddings , pastry,  &c.,  Goodall's  Baking 
Powder,  made  by  Alcssrs.  Goodall , Backhouse , and  Co., 
of  Leeds , is  unequalled. 

Is  bread  made  with  baking  powder  digestible  ? 

Far  more  so  than  bread  made  with  yeast,  which  is  fermented 
bread  while  bread  made  with  baking  power  is  unfermented, 
and  therefore  far  more  wholesome.  It  may  be  eaten  as  soon 
as  it  is  cold  without  any  fear  of  indigestion,  which  is  almost 
sure  to  follow,  with  most  people,  when  new  fermented  bread  is 
eaten  The  great  secret  of  success  in  making  bread  with  baking 

powder  is  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  baking  powder,  flour, 

and  other  ingredients,  mixing  them  well  together  and  putting 
the  dough,  when  ready,  into  a very  hot  oven  to  bake. 

Goi  Dl'N  Rule. — In  making  unfermented  bread  with 
Goodall’s  Baking  Powder,  never  deal  with  more 
than  from  two  pounds  to  four  pounds  of  four  at  a time. 
The  bread  is  better  made  in  small  quantities. 


running  hares  need  no  spurs. 
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a willing  helper  does  not  wait  till  asked. 


UNQUIET  MEALS  MAKE  ILL  DIGESTION.  |* 

f* 

BISCUITS. 

Materials. — Onepound  of  flour;  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  Goodall’s  Baking  Powder  ; half  a pint  of  milk. 

Process. — Mix  the  flonr  and  baking  powder  well  to- 

gether,  and  then  add  as  much  milk  as  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  whole  into  a very  stiff  paste.  After  kneading 

(d 

the  dough  for  some  time,  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly 

« 

smooth,  roll  it  out  in  a thin  sheet,  and  then  with  the  top 

< 

cs 

of  a wine-glass  or  the  cover  of  a round  tin,  cut  out  as 

> 

< 

many  circles  of  paste  as  the  sheet  will  allow,  making 

£ 

what  is  left  into  a mass,  rolling  it  out  and  cutting  out 

z 

0 

circlets  until  the  paste  is  used  up.  Place  the  biscuits  on 

!/3 

a greased  tin,  prick  them  over  with  a fork  or  skewer,  and 

(d 

bake  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in  a slow  oven. 

Z 

z 

Q 

icT  The  Baking  Powder  used  in  viaking  biscuits 

w 

Z 

should  be  that  manufactured  bv  Messrs.  Goodall.  Back- 

in 

3 

house,  &=  Co. , of  Leeds.  Sold  by  all  grocers  and  oilmen. 

< 

z 

<; 

CURRANT  BUNS. 

3 

K 

Materials. — -One  pound  of  flour  ; three  teaspoonfuls 

< 

H 

of  baking  powder  ; half  a pint  of  milk  ; half  a teaspoon- 

< 

ful  of  salt  ; quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  ; quarter  of  a 

< 

pound  of  moist  sugar ; quarter  of  a pound  of  currants  or 

Z 

sultana  raisins. 

X 

Process.— Melt  the  butter  in  the  milk  and  pour 

w 

e< 

the  mixture  over  the 

w 

»_J 
t~ l 

flour,  baking  powder, 

Q 

and  salt,  which  should 

< 

W 

be  previously  thorough- 

X 

H 

X 

buns.  large  bowl.  When  the 

r~ 

dough  is  made,  add  the  currants  or  raisins,  or  equal 

quantities  of  both,  if  preferred,  then  divide  the  dough 
into  small  pieces,  shape  them  into  buns,  and  bake  in  a hot 
oven  on  agreasedtin.  Glaze  with  egg  beaten  up,  applied 
with  a feather  before  putting  the  buns  into  the  oven.  For 
plain  buns,  use  carraway  seeds — half  an  ounce  will  be 

enough — instead  of  currants  and  raisins. 

> 

USE  EVERY  THING  FOR  ITS  PROPER  PURPOSE. 

C-TU 

7 y 


NEVER  TROUBLE  ANOTHER  FOR  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  YOURSELF. 


«<§H 


BETTER  WAIT  ON  COOK  THAN  DOCTOR. 


£3T  Buns  made  with  GOODALL’S  BAKING  POWDER, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co., 
of  Leeds,  are  remarkably  Light  and  wholesome. 

GINGERBREAD. 

Materials.  — One  pound  of  flour  ; three  teaspoon- 
fuls of  Goodall’s  Baking  Powder  ; quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  ; half  a pound  of  treacle  or  golden 
syrup  ; one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger. 

Process.  —Mix  the  flour  and  baking  powder  thoroughly ; 

melt  the  butter  and  mix 
it  with  the  treacle  and 
ginger,  and  then  incor- 
porate the  whole  of  the  j 
ingredients,  which  will  I 
forma  soft,  dark  coloured 
gingerbread  dough,  h or  thick  ginger- 

bread place  the  whole  mass  in  a shallow  tin  well  buttered,  , 
and  bake  in  a moderately  hot  oven  for  from  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  one  hour.  When  nearly  done,  brush 
over  the  top  with  egg  beaten  up  to  a froth,  after  which 
complete  the  baking.  For  gingerbread  nuts,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  carraway  seeds  and  half  an  ounce  of  citron  or 
candied  lemon-peel,  cut  fine,  to  the  ingredients  before 
named,  and  one  egg.  After  working  the  whole  well, 
together,  roll  the  dough  into  thin  sheets,  cut  t into  I 
circlets  with  the  rim  of  a wine-glass , place  the  nuts  thus 
formed  on  a tin  well  greased  and  bake  in  a slow  oven  for  , 
about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  nuts. 

B7T  Gingerbread  made  with  Goodall’s  Baking 

Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall  Backhouse. 

and  Co  , of  Leeds,  will  be  found  to  be  tight  and  whole- 
some, and  useful  for  children  on  account  of  its  slightly 
aperient  qualities. 


diet  cukes  more  than  physic. 


4 

■ 1 


So 


use  not  To-day  wiiat  to-morrow  may  want. 


- 4? 

BREVITY  IS  THE  SOUL  OF  WIT. 

1,-4;. 

RICH  PLUM  CAKE. 

Materials. — Six  cupfuls  of  flour ; one  cupful  of 
butter,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mill;,  treacle  and 
moist  sugar  respectively ; half  a pound  of  sultana  raisins ; 
half  a pound  of  currants  ; two  tablespoonfuls  of 
Goodall’s  Baking  Powder  ; quarter  of  a pound  of 

2 

citron  or  candied  lemon-peel. 

P 

Process. — Soften  the  butter  bv  holding  it  before  the 

</D 

P$ 

fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  add  this,  with  the  milk 

O 

to 

and  treacle,  to  the  flour,  sugar,  citron,  &c. , cut  small 

o 

2 

raisins,  currants  and  baking  powder,  which  should  be 

& 

previously  put  in  a large  basin  and  thoroughly  mixed 

to 

O 

together.  When  the  butter,  milk,  and  treacle  have  been 

2 

c n 

added,  stir  the  whole,  mix  well  together,  beating  it  up 

5 

for  several  minutes  in  order  that  the  several  ingredients 

fa 

may  be  thoroughly  incorporated.  Place  the  cake  in  a 

well-buttered  tin  ; put  in  a slow  oven  and  bake  for  about 

u 

two  hours. 

2 

fa 

h 

dor  all  kinds  of  cakes , buns,  and  biscuits , use 

p 

K 

Goodall’s  Baking  Powder,  manufactured,  by  Messrs 

Q 

u 

(joodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  sold  by  all 

P 

< 

grocers  and  oilmen.  This  baking  powder  is  perfectly 

fa 

« 

free  from  all  deleterious  and  harmful  ingredients. 

> 

W 

H 

SWEET  CAKE. 

H 

O 

co 

Materials.— One  breakfast  cup  of  flour  ; one  break- 

2 

2 

fast  cup_  soft  white  sugar  ; two  ounces  butter  ; a good 

teaspoon ful  Goodall  s Lgg  Powder,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds 

X 

, 

H 

fa 

K 

PROCESS.— Mix  the  flour,  sugar,  and  Egg  Powder 

< 

fa 

together  thoroughly,  then  rub  the  butter  well  in  add  a 

X 

fa 

little  milk  and  mix  altogether  with  a spoon,  put  into  ^ 

tin  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  or  longer. 

GINGER  CAKES. 

Materials. — Five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar;  one  teaspoonful  of 
ground  ginger  ; two  tablespoonfuls  treacle  ; a good  tea- 

4-i* 

they  may  laugh  who  win. 

4? 

WINDOWS  OPENED  MORE  WOULD  KEEP  DOCTORS  FROM  THE  DOOR, 


EAT  IN  MEASURE  AND  DEFY  THE  DOCTOR. 


spoonful  of  Goodall’s  Egg  Powder,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

PROCESS.— Mix  the  flour,  sugar,  ginger,  and  Egg’ 
Powder  well  together  in  a dry  state,  then  add  the  treacle  . 
with  a little  milk,  stir  well  together,  put  in  a tin,  and  J 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 


GROUND  RICE  CAKES. 

MATERIALS. — Quarter  pound  ground  rice;  quarter 
pound  moist  sugar  ; quarter  pound  of  butter  ; two  table- 
spoonfuls flour ; a few  currants  ; one  teaspoonful  of 
Goodall's  Egg  Powder,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

Process. — Mix  the  rice,  sugar,  currants,  and  Egg 
Powder  together  in  dry  state,  then  melt  the  butter  before 
the  fire  and  add  half  a teacupful  of  warm  milk,  mix 
together  with  a spoon,  then  put  into  queen  cake  tins  or 
moulds,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 


EGGS  AND  CHEESE. 


GGS  and  cheese  form  two  very  important  articles 
of  food,  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  manner 

in  which  eggs  are  cooked  if  they  are  wholesome 

and  digestible,  while  with  regard  to  cheese,  though  it  is 
generally  considered  indigestible,  it  is  thought  to  aid  the 
stomach  in  the  digestion  of  other  foods,  and  it  is  beyond 
doubt  rich  in  elements  which  tend  to  form  flesh  and  fat 
Eggs  are  most  readily  digested  when  beaten  up,  and  used 
with  milk  and  other  substances  in  making  puddings,  &c. ; ! 
and  an  egg  beaten  up  with  milk  or  a glass  of  sherry,  and  | 
taken  as  a" drink,  is  highly  nutritious.  The  use  of  eggs  I 
in  puddings  and  pastry  has  been  to  a great  extent  ren- 1 
dered  unnecessary  by  Goodall's  Baking  Powder,  and 
Egg  Powder,  which  renders  all  bread,  pastry,  Ac.,  into 
whose  composition  it  is  introduced,  extremely  light  and 
easy  of  digestion.  It  is  chiefly  desirable  here  to  give  a 


HETTHR  KEEP  CLEAN  THAN  MAKE  CLEAN. 


A SCRAPER  AT  THE  DOOR  KEEPS  DIRT  FROM  THE  FLOOR. 


NO  HOUSEHOLD  WORIC  IS  TOO  TRIFLING  TO  BE  WELL  DONE. 


DISEASES  ARE  TAXES  ON  PLEASURES. 


few  recipes  showing  how  eggs  may  be  cooked  and  cheese 
used,  so  as  to  render  them  both  palatable  and  thoroughly 
fit  for  reception  into  the  stomach  as  articles  of  food. 


BOILED  EGGS. 


Materials. — As  many  eggs  as  may  be  requisite  ; hot 
or  cold  water  ; salt  and  pepper. 

Process. — As  an  egg  boiled  too  short  a time  is  as 

unwholesome  as  an  egg 
boiled  hard,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  great  care  is 
necessary  in  boiling 
eggs.  For  an  egg  of 
average  size,  boiling  for 
three  minutes,  when 
placed  in  boiling  water, 
is  sufficient  ; less  time 
must  be  allowed  for 
Smaller  eggs,  and  more 
for  larger  eggs,  such  as 
those  of  the  turkey. 
When  eggs  are  placed 
over  the  fire  in  cold 
water,  they  are  done  to  a nicety  as  soon  as  the  water 
begins  to  boil. 

tCST  A boiled  egg  is  insipid  without  salt : pepper  mixed 
with  the  salt  lends  flavour  to  an  egg,  and  promotes  its 
digestion.  The  stateness  or  slightly  musty  taste  that  is 
observed  in  what  are  termed  " shop  eggs,"  that  is  to  say, 
eggs  imported  from  France,  &c.,  may  be  corrected  and 
disguised  by  mixing  with  the  yolk  a Jew  drops  of 
Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall, 
Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

I low  can  the  condition  of  eggs  ho  tested  V 

l!y  holding  them  to  a candle,  and  looking  through  thorn 
with  on  eye,  keeping  the  other  closed.  If  there  be  a 


pH  A disease  known  is  walk  cured. 


EGO  STAND  FOR  THE  BREAK  EAST 
TABLE. 
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have  a place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 


HAVE  ALWAYS  A READY  MOUTH  FOR  A RIPE  CHERRY 


EXAMPLES  DO  NOT  AUTHORIZE  SINS. 


* 


black  spot  in  an  egg  it  is  bad  ; if  a few  white  spots  appear  in 
it,  it  will  do  for  omelets,  puddings,  &c.  ; if  it  be  clear  it  is  fresh, 
and  fit  for  boiling. 

BUTTERED  EGGS. 

Materials. — Six  eggs  ; salt ; pepper  ; one  ounce  of 
butter  ; bread  crumbs. 

Process. — With  part  of  the  butter  well  grease  a 
small  flat  dish,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  eggs 
when  placed  in  it  side  by  side.  Season  with  a sprink- 
ling of  salt  and  pepper,  or  strew  a few  bread  crumbs 
lightly  on  the  surface  ; add  the  rest  of  the  butter,  cut 
in  lumps,  and  placed  here  and  there  over  the  eggs. 
Place  the  dish  in  the  oven  until  the  whiles  are  just  set, 
and  then  hold  it  before  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  to 
brown  the  crumbs  slightly,  and  serve. 

Ear  Sprinkle  with  Yorkshire  Relish,  the  delirious 
sauce  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodail,  Backhouse, 
and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

SAVOURY  OMELET. 

Materials.  — Four  eggs  ; two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk;  salt;  pepper;  sweet  herbs,  dried  and  powdered 
in  winter  and  fresh  in  summer  ; an  eschalot,  or  small  1 
onion  ; a dessertspoonful  of  flour ; one  ounce  of 
butter. 

Process. — Break  the  eggs  into  a basin;  add  the; 
milk,  flour,  a little  salt,  and  just  enough  sweet  herbs  ( 
and  eschalot  or  onion  to  impart  flavour  to  the  omelet. 
Whatever  kind  of  onion  is  used,  it  should  be  chopped 
as  finely  as  possible,  and  so  should  the  sweet  herbs, 
if  fresh.  Beat  the  ingre- 
dients till  they  are  thor- 
oughly incorporated,  and 
then  pour  the  whole  into 
a small  frying-pan  in  which 
the  butter  has  been  already 
melted.  Keep  shaking  the  pan, 


holding  it  over  a 


norle  minds  have  no  resentments. 


&4 


.E 


CNF,  CAKE  EATEN  IN  PEACE  IS  WORTH  TWO  IN  TROUBLE, 


LET  NOT  THE  STREAM  OF  YOUR  LIFE  BE  ALWAYS  A MURMURING  STREAM. 


m 


WIT  IS  THE  LIGHTNING  OF  THE  MIND. 


clear  fire,  until  the  omelet  is  set  and  nicely  browned 
at  the  bottom.  Fold  over,  transfer  to  a very  hot  dish, 
and  send  to  table. 

jdGT  An  omelet  of  this  kind  is  improved  by  sprinkling 
it,  after  it  is  sn~oed  to  each  person,  with  a few  drops  of 
Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gooda.ll, 
Backhouse,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

What  is  a sweet  omelet  ? 

In  making  a sweet  omelet,  omit  the  salt,  pepper,  onion,  and 
herbs,  and  add  only  a little  sugar  to  the  eggs,  milk,  and  flour. 
Send  to  table  with  some  powdered  sugar  sprinkled  over  it,  or  a 
layer  of  marmalade  or  jam,  folding  the  omelet  over  or  rolling  it 
up  before  sending  it  to  table. 


Materials.  — Half  a pound  of  macaroni;  boiling 
water ; salt  and  pepper ; two  ounces  of  cheese  ; half 
an  ounce  of  butter  ; some  bread  crumbs. 

Process. — Break  the  macaroni  into  small  pieces; 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  some  boiling  water  sufficient 
to  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  until  soft  and  tender. 
Strain  off  the  water,  and  lay  the  macaroni  on  a flat 
dish,  or  in  a pie-dish  that  has  been  well  buttered — 
the  former  is  preferable.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  adding  a few  grains  of  cayenne,  if  liked. 
Then  cut  the  cheese,  if  soft,  into  thin  slices,  and  spread 
the  slices  all  over  the  macaroni,  adding  small  lumps 
of  butter  here  and  there,  and  sprinkling  the  whole  with 
fine  bread  crumbs.  Set  before  the  fire  or  place  in  the 
oven  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  so  that  the  macaroni  may 
be  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  melting  cheese, 
and  the  surface  nicely  browned. 

SAT  After  Macaroni  Cheese  is  sent  to  table,  those  who 
partake  of  it  should  sprinkle  over  it  a little  Yorkshire 
Relisii,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse, 
and  Co. , of  Leeds. 


MACARONI  CHEESE, 


A SLOTHFUL  MAN  IS  A BEGGAR'S  BROTHER, 


♦if* 
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EXPERIENCE,  WITH  INSTRUCTION,  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  PERFECTION. 


BUSYBODIES  NEVER  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  DO.  |< 

* 

What  cheese  should  be  used  in  making  this  dish  ? 

American  or  Cheshire  cheese  is  excellent  for  all  purposes, 
whether  for  cooking  or  for  eating  as  it  is.  When  cheese  gets 
hard  and  dry,  as  it  will  when  kept  for  too  long  a time,  it 

may  be  made  available  for  making  Macaroni  Cheese  by  scraping 

in 

or  grating  it. 

3 

z 

9 

<- 

w 

H 

WELSH  RAREBIT. 

Materials. — Two  ounces  of  cheese;  a lablespoonfui 

2S 

in 

of  ale  ; a slice  of  bread,  cut  thick ; pepper,  salt,  and 

Cd 

W 

in 

mustard  to  taste. 

p 

< 

W 

Process. — Cut  the  cheese  into  thin  slices  and  place 

> 1 

C£J 

it  before  the  fire  or  in  the  oven,  in  a saucer  or  tin  in 

z 

which  the  ale  has  been  previously  placed,  and  let  it 

z 

a 

remain  there  till  the  cheese  is 

< , 

X 

melted.  In  the  meantime, 

«.  I 

< 

tips’1’ $!  toast  the  bread,  lay  it  on  a 

in 

ftlSiii,,.  hot  dish,  and  pour  the  melted 

r2 

0 

b-  - - cheese  over  it,  taking  care  that 

H 

hot-water  cheese-dish.  the  bread  is  well  covered  in 

5 

!D 

m 

every  part.  Sprinkle  lightly 

— 1 

with  pepper  and  salt,  touch  here  and  there  with  mustard, 

H 

and  serve  hot. 

w 

Why  is  this  dish  called  a Welsh  Rabbit? 

□ 1 

Q 

The  word  rabbit  is  a corruption  of  rare  bit , and  as  the 

U3  1 

c n 

Welsh  are,  or  are  said  to  be,  fond  of  cheese  thus  prepared, 
toasted  cheese  has  obtained  this  distinctive  name 

J 

o 1 

< 

I ^ I 

P< 

it3T  The  flavour  of  a Welsh  Rarebit  is  improved 

Pi 

by  sprinkling  it  with  Yorkshire  Relish,  manu- 

in 

D 

factured  by  Messrs.  Goodatl,  Rack  house  and  Co.,  of 

Id  ! 

P 

Z 

Leeds. 

< 1 

MOCK  CRAB. 

! S 1 

X I 

Materials.— A piece  ol  cheese;  mustard,  salt, 
pepper  and  cayenne  pepper,  it  liked;  vinegar;  \ork- 

shire  Relisii.  , . , , . . 

ppnrvss Mash  die  cheese,  winch  for  this  purpose 

should  be  soft  and  rich,  by  pressing  it  with  a knife  or 

" Jr7 

gold  has  more  worshippers  than  god. 
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BUSINESS  MAY  BE  TROUBLESOME,  BUT  IDLENESS  IS  PERNICIOUS. 


GOOD  WARE  MAKES  A QUICK  MARKET, 


I# 


to  the  consistency  oi  uuuu.  -- 

bread,  or  bread-and-butter,  before  eating  it. 


in 

H 


Z) 

e 


well  as  mock  crab. 


STEWED  CHEESE  & ONIONS. 


Materials. — Two  Spanish  onions  or  four  English 
onions  of  medium  size ; quarter  of  a pound  of  cheese  ; 
two  ounces  of  butter  ; pepper  and  salt ; bread. 

Process. — Skin  the  onions  and  boil  them  over  the 
fire  until  they  are  soft  enough  to  be  mashed  to  a pulp. 
When  this  has  been  done,  throw  off  any  water  that 
mav  remain  in  the  saucepan,  and  put  in  the  mashed 
onions.  Add  the  cheese— which  should  be  cut  into 
thin  slices  or  grated  if  rather  hard  and  the  butter , 
place  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  and  stir  the  contents 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  Serve  in  a hot  dish  garnished 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

£2T  Yorkshire  Relish,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Goodall , Backhouse , and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  should  be  added 
to  this  dish,  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful 
to  a large  onion,  or  one  dessertspoonful  to  an  onion 
of  medium  size,  to  impart  piquancy  to  the  general 
favour. 

Are  onions  wholesome  when  prepared  in  this  way  ? 

They  are  wholesome  in  any  way,  and  very  nutritious.  When 
eaten  for  supper  they  have  a tendency  to  promote  sound  sleep. 
Onion  porridge,  consisting  of  onions  mashed  to  a pulp,  and 
eaten  with  a'dittle  butter,  pepper,  and  salt  is  a simple,  but 
excellent  remedy  for  a cold. 


SHORT  RECKONINGS  ARE  SOON  CLEARED 


8y 


CHEESE,  IT  IS  A PEEVISH  ELF,  IT  DIGESTS  ALL  THINGS 


THE  WORLD  FORMS  ITSELF  AFTER  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  KING. 


'-‘fq'  1 


THE  COWL  DOES  NOT  MAKE  THE  MONK. 


BEVERAGES  FOR  SUMMER  AND  WINTER, 


HERE  is  no  man  living  who  does  not  experi- 
ence parching  thirst  at  times  : there  are  few 
who  quench  their  thirst,  when  they  are  tor- 
mented by  an  irresistible  desire  for  drink,  in’  a reason- 
able and  proper  manner.  Most  men  will  either  drink 
too  quickly  or  too  much,  wishing,  like  Mynheer  Van 
Dunk,  that  their — 

“ Draught  could  be 

As  full  and  as  deep  as  the  Zuyder  Zee.” 

while  many  will  seek  to  alleviate  the  drought  which 
is  drying  up  both  throat  and  mouth  with  liquor  that 
will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  soon  render  the  thirst  from 
which  they  suffer  more  intense  than  ever.  The  most 
simple,  natural,  and  wholesome  way  to  quench  thirst, 
may  be  enunciated  thus  : — 


First , bathe  the  wrists  with  cold  water  for  three  or  four 
minutes , and  then  drink  a glass  of  ginger  her. 


The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  wrists  cools 
the  blood,  and  thus  tends  to  reduce  the  burning  desire 
for  drink  ; and  the  ginger  beer,  swallowed  when  the 
thirst  is  already  beginning  to  lessen,  removes  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  under  which  the  throat  has  been 
labouring,  and  strengthens  and  invigorates  the  stomach, 
benefitting  the  entire  system. 

The  poorest  person  in  the  British  Isles  need  never 
be  without  ginger  beer,  for  by  using  a packet  of  Good- 
all’s  Ginger  Beer  Powder,  three  gallons  of  the 
best  ginger  beer  that  can  be  procured,  can  be  made 
for  eightpcnce  or  ninefence,  sugar  included.  The  stone 
bottles  in  which  ginger  beer  is  bottled  for  use,  hold 
just  about  half-a-pint : three  gallons  will  therefore 
fill  forty-eight  bottles,  and  the  cost  of  the  contents  of 
each  bottle  is  no  more  than  three-sixteenths  of  a fenny 


PUNISHMENT  FOLLOWS 


HARD  UPON  CRIME. 
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IF  HE  HE  ONLY  RICH,  A VERY  HARHARIAN  IS  PLEASING. 


* 

HE  WHO  IS  SILENT  CONFESSES. 
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It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  know  how,  at  so  cheap 
a rate,  to  make 

GINGER  BEER. 

Materials. — Three  gallons  of  boiling  water;  two 
pounds  of  moist  sugar ; one  teacupful  of  good  fresh 
brewer’s  yeast ; and  one  packet  of  Goodall's  Ginger 

X 

PQ 

Beer  Powder. 

« 

Process. — Put  the  contents  of  a packet  into  a three- 

gallon  stone  vessel,  with  two  pounds  , ag  . 

PS 
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of  raw  sugar  and  three  gallons  of  p ^ \ dVy 

W 

boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  two  \\  (Rajfc/ 

hours,  or  until  new  milk  warm; 
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then  add  a teacupful  of  fresh  brewers’  It  \jl\l  ll  vtl  w 
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yeast.  Stir  all  well  together,  and  K U |||  |j 
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set  to  work  in  a warm  place  for  ten  w ||  l\l  3 
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or  twelve  hours  ; then  strain  through  * yt  f II  | 
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flannel,  and  bottle  off.  Lay  the  ' 
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bottles  on  their  sides  : on  no  account 
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keep  them  upright.  rfeSffllwI'hi 
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Notice. — Those  wrho  have  not  the 
convenience,  or  who  do  not  care  for  /{ffipftE 
the  trouble  of  bottling,  will  find  this  I 

Beer  drink  admirably  well  if  allowed  ^ w 
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to  remain  in  the  vessel.  When  re-  ginger. 

p 

quired  for  drinking,  do  not  remove 
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the  yeast  from  the  top,  but  blow  it  gently  to  one  side,  and 

take  out  with  a cup  or  other  vessel.  By  so  doing  it  will 

o 

keep  good  and  fresh  for  some  days. 

< 

tSST  The  Ginger  Beer  Powder  manufactured  by 

o 
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Alcssrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse , and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  is  viade 
from  the  best  and  purest  ingredients,  and  ?io  disappoint- 
ment can  possibly  result,  if  the  instructions  above  are 
carried  out . As  the  powder  possesses  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  the  beverage  that  is  made  from  it  will  not 
only  be  found  delicious  and  invigorating , but  prove  a 

O 

Cl 

■wholesome  and  invaluable  stomachic. 

ALL  THAT  IS  NOVEL  SEEMS  FINE. 
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LET  THE  TICKING  CLOCK  GUIDE  THE  BOILING  CROCK. 


MUDDLES  AT  HOME  MAKE  HUSBANDS  ROAM.  *4?* 


HEALTH  AND  HOME- 
REMEDIES. 


OR  imparting  strength  to  a constitution  natu- 
rally feeble,  as  a safeguard  against  febrile 
affections  ; for  recovering  from  weakness,  oc- 
casioned by  illness  of  any  kind  and  tending,  if  neglected, 
to  produce  mental  affections  ; for  encouraging  a healthy 
appetite  and  as  a cordial  stomachic,  no  medicine  more 
valuable  and  efficient  has  hitherto  been  found  than 
quinine , the  bitter  principle  of  the  bark  or  trees  of  the 
Cinchona  family,  or  trees  that  yield  Peruvian  bark. 
When  extracted  from  the  bark  by  a chemical  process 
the  alkaloid  known  as  quinine  is  in  the  form  of  delicate 
white  crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  which 
must  be  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  some  acid  before 
they  can  be  mingled  with  any  liquid  that  is  suitable 
for  the  patient  or  invalid  to  swallow.  Quinine,  in  it- 
self, is  intensely  bitter,  and  requires  to  be  mixed  with 
some  palatable  liquid  before  it  can  be  taken  with  any 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  Orange  wine  is  considered  the 
most  suitable  vehicle  in  which  to  take  it,  but  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  experienced  by  so  many  in  dissolving  the 
quinine  before  putting  it  into  the  wine,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  questionable  quality  of  much  manufactured  wine  \ 
of  this  kind,  has  debarred  many  from  going  to  the 
expense  of  making  the  preparation,  while  the  un- 
palatable and  intensely  bitter  taste  of  the  medicine 
when  made  has  caused  as  many  more  to  put  down 
the  scarcely-tasted  draught  with  disgust,  resolving  to  make 
no  further  attempt  to  swallow  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  those  who  require 
this  invigorating  medicine  in  any  form,  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  Leeds, 

supply  a preparation  of  Quinine,  known  as 

Goodall's  Quinine  Wine,  B.  P.,  which  has  the  merit 


WAITING  APPETITE  KINDLES  MANY  A SPITE, 
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dinner  served  to  a minute  and  all  ready  to  hec; in  it. 


DISEASE  IS  SOON  SHAKEN  BY  PHYSIC  SOON  TAKEN, 
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WANT  OF  VARIETY  LEADS  TO  SATIETY. 
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of  being  so  palatable  that  even  children  and  persons 
of  weak  digestion  and  highly  sensitive  palate  will  readily 
swallow  this  invaluable  tonic,  and  so  cheap  that  it  can 
be  purchased  from  the  manufacturers,  through  their 
agents,  the  chemists,  grocers,  and  oilmen  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  at  less  cost  than  the  various 
ingredients  with  which  an  equal  quantity  could  be 
made  up. 

42T  In  the  preparation  of  Goodall’s  Quinine 
Wine,  B.P. , manufactured  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Back- 
house Co.,  of  Leeds,  " Quinine,"  the  best  and  ptirest 
preparation  of  this  invaluable  alkaloid  is  always  used. 
The  crystals  of  quinine  are  dissolved  in  a vegetable 
acid,  which  prevents  any  tendency  to  griping  pains  in 
the  stomach,  so  often  felt  by  those  who  take  this  medicine 
when  it  is  improperly  prepared ; and  the  quinine,  when 
dissolved,  is  combined  with  orange  wine,  made  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  from  Seville  oranges,  whose  peel  is 
rich  in  an  aromatic  oil,  which  tends  to  render  the 
tonic  more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Dose. — For  adults,  a wineglassful ; for  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  half  that  quantity,  twice  or 
three  times  a day.  The  best  lime  for  taking  this  tonic 
is  about  an  hour  before  any  meal. 

Does  not  quinine  often  occasion  head-ache  ? 

It  will  do  so  when  taken  in  too  great  doses,  or  if  taken  for 
too  long  a time  ; it  is  apt  also  to  cause  constipation  of  the 
bowels  if  taken  in  excess.  A great  advantage  in  using 
Goodall's  Quinine  Wine,  E.P.,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  is  that  no  harm  whatever 
can  result  from  taking  it,  because  the  quinine  is  blended  with 
orange  wine  in  such  proportions  as  render  a wineglassful  just 
a sufficient  dose.  When  a course  of  Quinine  Wine  is  taken, 
extending  over  a lengthened  period,  it  is  better  to  take  it  for 
three  days,  and  then  stop  for  three  days. 


THE  HEALTHIEST  FEAST  COSTS  THE  LEAST. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  IN  DEBT,  SOMEBODY  OWNS  PART  OF  YOU. 


TRUST  BEFORE  YOU  TRY,  REPENT  BEFORE  YOU  DIE. 


TEA  SELDOM  SPOILS  WHEN  WATER  BOILS. 
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CALF’S  FOOT  JELLY. 


To  obtain  this  in  its  purest  form  is  most  desirable,  and 
with  that  object,  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  & Co., 
of  Leeds,  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  its 
preparation,  knowing  from  long  experience  that  a really 
good  Jelly  is  of  the  first  importance,  either  for  the  delicate 
invalid,  or  for  the  ordinary  menu  of  the  dinner-table. 
Goodall’s  Calf's  Foot  Jelly  is  warranted  to  be  pure, 
and  of  the  best  possible  quality,  both  being  desiderata 
indispensable  where  its  use  is  advised.  In  order  that 
those  who  require  it  should  have  a guarantee  of  its 
genuineness,  each  bottle  bears  a label  with  their  Trade 
Mark — a key  within  a circle. 

Note.  — This  jelly  is  greatly  improved  by  adding  one 
ounce  of  Lump  Sugar,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  either 
Sherry,  Champagne,  Rum,  or  Brandy,  to  every  half  pint, 
according  to  taste,  and  if  too  stiff,  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water  may  be  added  to  the  half  pint. 

Calf's  Foot  Jelly  and  Fruit.— Melt  the  Jelly, 
adding  to  it,  for  every  half  pint  of  liquid,  1%  ounces 
of  powdered  lump  sugar.  Place  a little  Jelly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mould,  which  must  first  set.  Then  put 
grapes,  cherries,  strawberries,  or  any  other  desired  fruit, 
on  the  “set’’  portion  and  fill  up  with  the  remaining 
liquid  Jelly.  By  varying  the  positions  of  the  fruit,  a 
very  elegant  looking  dish  will  be  the  result. 


Golden  Cones. — Take  one  pint  of  Goodall  s 
Calf’s  Foot  Jelly,  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs 
pounded  very  fine,  with  the  juice  of  an  orange,  and  two 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  When  the  Jelly  is  warm,  put 
it  in,  and  keep  stirring  the  whole  until  it  is  cold  and  grows 
as  thick  as  cream,  then  put  it  in  jelly  glasses.  Next 
day,  turn  out  the  Cones  into  a dish,  and  surround  them 
with  preserved  fruit  of  any  description. 


To  Colour  Jellies.— Where  varieties  in  colour  are 
desired,  variegated  layers  may  be  made  by  adopting  the 
following  harmless  media.  For  CRIMSON,  bruise  a little 
Cochineal,  dissolve  it  in  a small  quantity  of  Brandy, 


TO  GET  COFFEE  HOT  WELL  WARM  THE  TOT. 
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SAVING  AFFORDS  MEANS  OF  GIVING. 
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adding  a portion,  after  straining  it,  to  the  Calf’s  Foot 
Telly.  Yellow  : Take  a little  Saffron,  tie  it  in  a rag, 
and  dissolve  it  in  cold  water.  Green  : Boil  a little 
Spinach,  take  off  the  froth,  and  mix  it  with  the  Jelly. 
White  : Put  in  pure  Cream.  Where  various  colours 
are  required  in  one  mould,  mix  the  Jelly  and  the  desired 
colours  in  separate  vessels.  Pour  one  colour  into  your 
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mould,  and  when  set,  add  the  next  colour.  In  this  way 

z 
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a mould  of  several  colours  may  be  made,  which  looks 

H 

very  beautiful. 

Q 

Open  Jelly  and  Whipped  Cream.— One-and-a- 
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half  pints  of  Goodall’s  Calf's  Foot  J elly,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  one  glass  of  sherry,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Colour 
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and  flavour  the  Jelly  in  any  way  preferred.  Soak  a mould 
open  in  the  centre,  for  30  minutes  in  cold  water.  Fill  the 
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mould  with  Jelly,  and  let  it  remain  in  a cool  place  till  set. 
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Turn  it  out  on  a dish  and  fill  the  centre  with  Whipped 
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Cream,  flavoured  with  sherry  and  powdered  Sugar.  Pile 
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this  Cream  high  in  the  centre,  and  serve.  'Ihe  Jelly 

H 

should  be  made  of  rather  a dark  colour,  to  contrast 
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better  with  the  Cream. 
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Sold  in  Bottles , is. , is.  6d.  and  2s.  each,  by  all 
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Grocers , Italian  Warehousemen  & Chemists. 
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£3T  Be  sure  you  ask  for,  and  see  that  you  get 
Goodall's  Calf's  Foot  Jelly. 
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GOODALL’S  PLATE  POWDER 

J 
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Will  be  found  a friend  to  all  Housekeepers  desirous  of 

W 

& 

obtaining  the  means  of  keeping  Jewellery,  Plate  of  all 
kinds,  Britannia  Metal,  in  fact,  all  bright  articles,  clean 

W 

55 
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and  in  good  condition.  It  is  sold  in  boxes,  6d.  and  is. 

O 

each,  by  Chemists,  Grocers  and  Oilmen. 

<. 

GOODALL’S  LAVENDER  WATER 

0 

z 

Is  the  most  refined,  rich  and  lasting  Perfume  before  the 
public.  It  is  the  essence  distilled  from  the  sweetest 
flowers,  and  is  especially  recommended  to  ladies  desirous 
of  using  a high-class  article.  Sold  in  bottles,  is.,  2S., 
5s.  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c. 

PROVIDE  AGAINST  A RAINY  DAY, 

.-X-. 
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IT  IS  AN  ILL  CAUSE  THAT  NONE  DARE  SPEAK  IN, 
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A GOOD  NAME  IS  BETTER  THAN  RICHES. 


A HINT  FOR  HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


URING  the  bright  summer  months,  when  the 
run  upon  the  coal-cellar  has  ceased  for  a 
time,  and  fires  are  done  away  with  until  the 
approach  of  winter  renders  them  again  necessary,  there 
is  nothing  perhaps  more  annoying  to  the  housekeeper, 
or  detrimental  to  the  hearth-rug  and  carpet  before  the 
fire-place,  than  the  continual  blackleading  that  is  neces- 
sary to  impart  polish  and  freshness  of  appearance  to 
the  fire-stove  and  its  immediate  frame-work,  and  the 
fender  that  lies  before  it.  Servants  are  expected  to  roll 
up  the  hearth-rug  and  lay  a piece  of  hessian  or  a large 
coarse  cloth  in  front  of  the  grate  before  commencing 
operations,  but  these  necessary  preliminaries  are  often 
omitted,  and  the  hearth-rug  is  folded  in  two  and  used 
as  a kneeling  mat,  and  the  carpet  is  soiled  and  partially 
spoilt  by  spots  and  splashes  of  blacklead. 

There  is  a W'ay,  however,  of  avoiding  this,  and  all 
housekeepers  would  do  well  to  adopt  it.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  season  the  entire  face  of 
the  grate,  the  bars,  back,  and  flap  at  the  top,  if  there 
be  any,  should  be  well  cleaned,  as  soon  as  the  chimney 
has  been  swept,  and  then  coated  with  Goodall's 
Brunswick  Black. 


Brunswick  Black  is  a species  of  black  varnish  well 
adapted  for  application  to  ironwork  of  all  kinds  and 
tinned  ware,  provided  always  that  such  ware  is  not 
used  for  cooking  purposes.  W hen  it  is  used,  a little 
should  be  poured  into  a clean  earthen  saucer,  and 
applied  with  a small  paint  brush  technically  called  a 
sash  tool. 

When  a fire-stove  has  been  treated  in  this  way,  the 
window  should  be  left  open  at  top  and  bottom  to  allow 
of  free  ventilation  until  all  smell  had  disappeared  ; and 


«$>»]  GOOD  SERVANTS  MAKE  GOOD  MASTERS.  “>>• 
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NONE  HUT  CHEAT  MEN  CAN  DO  GREAT  MISCHIEF. 


NONE  SEEK  TO  RISE  BUT  THOSE  WHO  SEEK  TO  CLIMB. 


m 


AMENDMENT  IS  REPENTANCE. 


care  should  be  taken  to  raise  no  dust  in  the  room  by 
sweeping  or  otherwise,  until  the  varnish  is  set  and 
become  quite  hard.  A fire-stove  thus  treated  will  pre- 
serve a fresh  and  bright  appearance  all  through  the 
summer,  and  nothing  more  need  be  done  to  it  until 
fires  are  relighted,  when  it  may  be  again  blackleaded 
as  usual.  It  may  further  be  made  ornamental  by 
setting  within  the  bars  a large  pot  filled  with  ferns, 
and  a row  of  ferns  in  pots  may  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  stove  within  the  fender.  If  the  pots  in  which  the 
ferns  are  placed  be  kept  within  other  pots  larger  in 
size,  less  watering  will  be  required,  and  to  prevent  any 
escape  of  welter  into  the  grate  or  on  the  fender  after 
watering,  care  should  be  taken  to  set  each  pot  in  a 
large  earthen  saucer,  which  may  be  nearly  hidden  from 
sight  by  filling  it  with  moss.  The  rich  green  of  the 

ferns  will  find  an  admirable  contrast  in  the  bright 

black  surface  of  the  stove. 

All  iron  articles,  such  as  coal-scuttles,  &c. , when  not 
required  for  use  during  the  summer  season,  should  be 
coated  with  Goodall's  Brunswick  Black  before 
being  laid  up  in  ordinary.  Those  which  show  any 

signs  of  holes  in  the  bottom  should  be  sent  to  the 

tinman  or  zinc  worker,  that  a sheet  of  zinc  may  be 
laid  over  the  inside  and  riveted  strongly  to  the  iron 
sheet  of  which  the  coal-scuttle  is  made.  When  sent 
home  the  new  work  should  be  varnished  over  with 
Goodall's  Brunswick  Black.  By  such  treatment 
all  utensils  of  this  kind  will  be  fresh  and  soutid  when 
again  brought  into  use. 
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ONCE  A USE  AND  EVER  A CUSTOM. 
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ALL  THINGS  MUST  YIELD  TO  INDUSTRY  AND  TIME. 


WINDOWS  OPENED  MORE  WOULD  KEEP  DOCTORS  FROM  THE  DOOR. 


APPENDIX; 

AND 

BILLS  OF  FARE  FOR  FOURTEEN  TASTY 
DINNERS. 


N the  foregoing  pages,  the  female  head  of  a 
family,  who  wishes  to  keep  a good  table 


according  to  her  circumstances,  cannot  fail  to  find  a 
large  number  of  valuable  recipes  as  to  what  to  cook 
and  how  to  cook  it.  But  to  still  further  assist  the! 
mistress  of  a household  to  solve  the  important  query 
“What  shall  we  have  for  dinner?"  we  compile  from 
the  recipes  herein  contained  a list  of  dishes  at  once  cheap 
and  tasty,  suitable  for  every  day  of  the  week,  and  varied  | 
in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid  that  sameness  which 
usually  characterises  the  chief  meal  of  the  artizan  classes. 
The  object  aimed  at  is  to  combine  comfort  with  economy, 
and  to  show  how  a good  and  varied  fare  may  be  provided 
at  small  cost.  It  would  be  a poor  economy  to  sacrifice 
comfort  at  the  shrine  of  expense ; and  therefore,  in  the 
following  selections,  we  have  purposely  avoided  reference 
to  modes  of  cookery  of  a costly  character  : — 
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A SCRAPER  AT  THE  DOOR  KEEPS  DIRT  FROM  THE  FLOOR. 


NO  HOUSEHOLD  WORK  IS  TOO  TRIFLING  TO  BE  WELL  DONE. 
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DISEASES  ARE  TAXES  ON  PLEASURES. 


y 


SEVEN  DINNERS  THAT  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 

I.— SUNDAY. 

SOUP. 

Rabbit  Soup,  recipe  for  making  which  see  page  ...  8 

JOINTS. 

Roast  Beef,  as  per  page...  ...  ...  ...  ...  25 

PUDDING. 

Bermuda,  see  recipe  on  page  ...  ...  72 


II.— MONDAY. 

FISH. 

Broiled  Mackerel,  see  page  ...  ...  14 

JOINT. 

Cold  Beef,  with  Yorkshire  Relish. 

PASTRY. 

Open  Jam  Tart,  page 6, 


III.— TUESDAY. 


FISH. 

Boiled  Whiting,  see  page  ...  ...  I2 

GAME. 

Jugged  Hare,  as  per  page  46 

PUDDING. 

Bread  and  Butter,  page  62 


A DISEASE  KNOWN  IS  HALF  CURED. 
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HAVE  A PLACE  FOR  EVERYTHING,  AND  EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  PLACE. 


IT  IS  GOOD  TO  BEGIN  WELL,  BETTER  TO  END  WELL. 


GOOD  COUNSEL  HAS  NO  PRICE. 


IV. — WEDNESDAY, 


SOUP. 

Ox  Tail  Soup,  see  page 

POULTRY. 

Roast  Goose,  page  

PASTRY. 

Rhubarb  Pie,  with  Custard,  see  pages  ... 


...  10 

...  44 
59  & 66 


V.— THURSDAY. 


FISH. 

| Fried  Soles,  as  per  page  13 

JOINT. 

Roast  Loin  of  Veal,  see  page =8 

Blancmange,  page  72 


VI.— FRIDAY. 

SOUP. 

Beef  Soup,  page 

JOINT. 

Roast  Fore-Quarter  of  Lamb,  sec  page 
PUDDING. 

Tapioca  Pudding,  see  page  


...  7 

...  32 


HUNGER  IS  THE  BEST  SAUCE. 
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IN  AN  ORDERLY  HOUSE,  ALL  IS  SOON  READY. 


OVERCOME  BY  DILIGENCE. 

J-T-L 

w 

VII.— SATURDAY. 

FISH. 

Fricasseed  Skate,  page  ... 

JOINT. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton  ... 

Sweet  Omelet,  page  

Macaroni  Pudding,  page  

...  16 

...  27- 

...  8S 
...  63 

< 

o 

SEVEN  DINNERS  SUITABLE  FOR 

THE 

X 

Cd 

5: 

X 

ARTIZAN. 

S 

o 

> 

I.— SUNDAY. 

O 
u . 

w 

« 

O 

JOINT. 

0 

Q 

a 

Roast  Mutton. 

O 

PUDDING. 

j 

Cd 

£ 

Yorkshire,  see  page 

■ 57 

O 

— 

O 

“h 

D 

< 

II.— MONDAY. 

O 

D 

►J 

Haricot  Mutton,  as  per  page 

...  40 

h 

< 

X 

o 

PUDDING. 

> 

Apple  Pudding,  see  page 

...  58 

O 

Q 

III.— TUESDAY. 

Beef  and  Potatoe  Pie,  as  given  on  page 

- 35 

PUDDING. 

Sago,  page  

7i 

"<L. 

BETTER  TO  DO  IT  THAN  WISH  IT  DONE. 
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| MANNER  OFTEN  MAKF.TII  FORTUNF.. 

4. 

IV. — WEDNESDAY. 

Hashed  Mutton,  page  ... 

..  as 

PUDDING. 

Oatmeal,  page 

..  62 
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K 
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K 

V.— THURSDAY. 

« 
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U* 

Z 1 

o 

Tinned  Meats,  cold,  see  page  ... 

34 

Z 

< 

Pancakes,  page  ...  

• 65 
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3 

33 
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VI. — FRIDAY. 

u 

n 

g; 

> 

{-« 

Mutton  Broth,  recipe  for  which  see  page 

..  6 

u 

U 

PUDDING. 

Z 

•J 

o 

Suet  Pudding,  page  

^ 1 

VII.— SATURDAY. 

Pot-au-Fcu,  see  page 

' " 

Rhubarb  Pie,  see  page 

• 59 

*!$!* 

AN  EVIL  LESSON  IS  SCON  LEARNED. 

IOO 


FAITH  IS  THE  BASIS  OF  ALL  EXCELLENCE. 


GREAT  TALKERS  ARE  SMALL  WORKERS. 


Learned  men  have  taken  great  pains  and  tried  many 
curious  experiments,  to  prove  exactly  what  is  required 
and  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  human  body. 
The  books  containing  the  result  of  their  searches  are  very 
interesting  and  instructive  to  those  who  have  leisure  to 
study  them  ; but  such  books  do  not  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  generality  of  persons  who  have  most  to  do 
with  the  practical  part  of  the  business.  It  is  well  for 
them  that  they  may  learn  a great  deal  by  dint  of  common 
sense  and  observation.  Those  who  exercise  these 
valuable  faculties  are  becoming,  every  year  and  every  day 
they  live,  better  household  managers. 

They  hear  and  read  of  the  invaluable  aids  to  cookery 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a use  of  the  household  speciali- 
ties for  which  the  firm  of  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co., 
have  become  famous  ; and  the  housewife  who  prides 
herself  on  her  good  management  is  never  without  them. 
With  a bottle  of  Yorkshire  Relish  which  can  be 
bought  in  6d.,  is.  and  2s.  bottles,  a good  housewife 
will  be  able  to  dish  up  remnants  of  a joint  in  a variety  of 
ways  which  will  be  at  once  tasty  and  acceptable.  Fish 
and  fowl,  treated  as  has  already  been  described,  may, 
with  a bottle  of  this  most  excellent  Relish,  be  rendered 
highly  palatable,  and  at  little  cost.  Indeed,  there  is 


BUSINESS  FIRST,  PLEASURE  AFTERWARDS. 


IOI 


QUIET  CONSCIENCE  SLEEPS  DURING  THUNDER. 


BE  NOT  THE  FIRST  TO  QUARREL  WITH  A FRIEND. 


“ jfT 


WIT  IS  THE  LIGHTNING  OF  THE  MIND. 


scarcely  any  kind  of  dishes  which  cannot  be  immeasu- 
rably improved  by  a judicious  use  of  this  favourite  sauce, 
the  relish  it  imparts  being  delicious  and  piquant.  Indis- 
pensible  as  this  preparation  has  become,  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  the  other  specialities  of  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.,  are  pretty  much  the  same. 
No  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Goodall's 
Baking  Powder  in  the  making  of  bread  or  pastrv 
would  care  to  be  without  it.  It  not  only  secures  light- 
ness, but  it  has  the  further  recommendaion  of  rendering 
the  pastry  superior  in  quality  than  when  its  use  is  not  re- 
sorted to  and  at  the  cheapest  possible  price.  At  certain 
periods  of  the  year  eggs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
working  men's  wives,  but  the  fact  need  not  dishearten 
them,  for  Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co's  Kgg  Powder 
is  always  obtainable.  Nor  need  she  be  without  Custards, 
those  welcome  accompaniments  to  nearly  every  descrip- 


tion of  puddings  and  pies.  With  one  sixpenny  or  one 
shilling  box  of  Goodall's  Custard  Powder,  excellent 
custards  can  be  made  with  very  little  trouble  and  at  a 
wonderfully  economical  rate  by  any  ordinary  skilled 
housewife.  Goodall's  Blancmange  Powder  is  every 
whit  as  cheap  and  as  useful  for  the  production  of  this 
easily-digested  and  strengthening  form  of  diet.  Indeed 


HONESTY  IS  A STRONG  STAFF  TO  LEAN*  UPON. 
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LOOK  ON  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  EVERYTHING, 


EVERY  PEA  HELPS  TO  FILL  THE  PECK.  | 

by  means  of  this  carefully  prepared  powder,  Messrs. 

Goodall,  Backhouse  and  Co.,  have  placed  it  within  the 

reach  of  the  poorest  to  make  this  welcome  delicacy. 

Altogether  then,  these  specialities  are  such  that  none  who 

pride  themselves  upon  laying  before  their  families  whole- 

m 

some,  nutritious  and  varied  food,  can  afford  to  be  with- 

G* 

G 

out  them.  A use  of  these  specialities  curtails  tiouble  in 

Z 

o 

V 

preparation,  lessens  the  expense  of  the  particular  articles 

Q 

< 

h 

of  food  in  which  they  are  used,  while  at  the  same  time 
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the  quality  is  greatly  enhanced. 
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KNOWLEDGE  MAKES  MEN  HUMBLE. 
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INDEX 


Amber  Pudding,  6 >. 

Apple  Pudding,  58. 

Apple  Sauce.  31  [ct  scq. 

Baking  Powder  and  Custard  Powder,  54 
Baking  Powder,  Goodall’s,  53  ct  scq. 
Batter  Pudding,  03. 

Beef  and  Potato  Pie.  35. 

Beef,  Roast,  25.  Beef  Soup,  7. 

Beef  Steak  Pic,  39. 

Beimudu  Pudding,  72. 

Beverages  fur  Summer  and  "Winter,  88. 
Biscuits,  79. 

Biscuits,  Cakes,  and  Bread,  75 — 8'. 
Blancmange  Pudding,  72. 

Bread-and- Butter  Pudding,  62. 

Bread,  Biscuits,  and  Cakes.  75 — 82. 
Blancmanges,  Custards  and.  66  ct  scq. 
Bread,  Household,  75. 

Bread  Sauce.  43. 

Bream  Pie.  15. 

Broths  and  Soups,  5 — 11. 

Brown  Sauce,  22. 

Brunswick  Black,  Goodall’s.  94  ct  scq. 
Butter,  Melted,  21 
Cakes.  Bread,  and  Biscuits,  75 — 82. 
Cakes,  Sweet,  81. 

Cakes,  Ginger,  81. 

Cakes,  Ground  ltice,  82. 

Cakes,  Tea,  78. 

Cakes,  Yorkshire,  77. 

Cali  ’s  Foot  Jelly,  Goodall’s,  92. 
Calf's  Foot  Jelly  an  I Fruit,  92. 

Cheese  and  Onions,  Steweu,  87. 

Cheese,  Eggs,  and,  82—87. 

Christmas  Pudding,  61. 

Cold  Meats,  33. 

Crab,  Mock,  86. 

Currant  Buns,  79. 

Custard  Cakes,  71.  [cl  scq. 

Custard  Powder  and  Baking  Powder.  54 
Custard  Pow  der,  Goodalls,  67  ct  scq. 
Custards  and  Blancmanges,  66  ct  scq. 
Eggs  and  Cheese,  82 — 87. 

Eggs,  Boiled,  83. 

Eggs,  Buttered,  81. 

Fish,  12—19. 

Fish  Cakes,  17. 

Fowl,  Boiled,  43- 

Game,  Poultry,  and,  41 — 18. 

Gihlet  Pie,  46. 

G ingerbeer,  89. 

Gingerbread,  hi. 

Ginger  Cakes,  81 . 

Golden  Cones,  92. 

Goose,  Roast ,41. 

Gooscbcr rv  Fool,  70. 

Gravies,  Sauces  and,  20 — 23. 

Gravy,  23. 

Ground  Rice  Cakes,  82. 

Hare.  Jugged,  46 

Health  and  Home  Remedies.  90. 

Home  Remedies,  Health  and,  90. 

Jam  Tai  t,  open , 61. 

Jaunrtnunge,  7 1. 


Jellies,  to  Colour,  92. 

Lamb,  Roast  Fore-Quarter,  32. 
Lavender  "Water.  Goodall’s,  93. 
Lobster.  Scalloped.  19. 

Macaroni  Cheese,  (>5. 

Macaroni  Pudding,  63. 

M ckcrel,  Broiled,  14. 

Meats,  Hot  and  Cold,  24 — 41. 

Mince  Pies,  GO. 

Mushrooms,  Stewed,  50. 

Mutton,  Boiled  Leg  of,  27. 

Mutton  Broth,  6. 

Mutton  Chops,  37. 

Mutton,  Haricot.  40. 

Mutton.  Hashed,  -8. 

Mutton  Mayonnaise  of,  26. 

Normandy  Pippins,  63. 

Oatmeal  Pudding,  62. 

Omelet,  Savourv,  "4 

Open  Jelly  and  Whipped  Cream,  53. 

Ox  Tail  Soup.  In. 

Oysters,  Stewed,  18. 

Pancakes,  65. 

Parmese  Pudding,  54. 

1 astc,  Puff.  56. 

Pastry,  Puddings,  &c.,  53 — G6 
Pears,  Baked,  69 
Plate  Powder.  Goodall’s,  33. 
Plum-Cake,  Rich.  M. 

Pork.  Roast  Loin  of,  30. 

Pot-au-feu.  11 
Potatoes.  Boiled,  49. 

Poultry  and  Game.  41 — 48. 

Puddings  and  Pastry,  53 — 66 
Quinine  Wine,  Goodall’s,  90  ct  scq. 
Rabbit  Soup,  8. 

Rhubarb  Pip,  59. 

Rougemange.  74. 

Rump  Steaks.  Broiled,  38. 

Sage  and  Onion  Stuffing,  3l. 

Salad,  5 2. 

S.ilads,  Vegetables,  «&<*.,  Is -53. 
Sauces  and  Gravies.  2 • — ‘23. 

Skate.  Fricasseed,  16. 

Soles,  Fried,  13. 

Soups,  5 — 11. 

Suet  Crust  for  Puddings  and  Pu  >,  55. 
Suet  Puddings,  57. 

Sweet  Cakes.  M . 

Tapioca  Pudding,  71. 

Tea  Cakes.  78. 

Tinned  Meats  eaten  cold,  3I« 

Tipsy  Cake,  Suit  »n  «. 

Tomatoes.  Baked,  M. 

Turkey,  Roast,  42 
\ cal.  (toast  Loin  of,  28. 

Veal  Muffing  29. 

\ eg. dables  and  Salads,  58— 53. 

Welsh  Rarebit,  Hi. 

White  Sauce,  22. 

Whiting  Boiled,  12. 

5 ork shire  Cakes,  77. 

5 orkshire  Pudding,  67. 

Yorkshire  Relish.  6 ct  trq. 


Bills  of  Fare  for  Ta>.)  Dinnors,  9G-HXI 


VYM.  WALKER  A SONS,  PRINTERS,  OTLET. 


NUTRITIVE, 

Health  Exhibition, 
London,  ibbl. 


/ BY  ROYAL  \ ECONOMICAL, 

V LETTERS  PATENT/  International  Exhibition, 

Liverpool,  18b6. 

Each  Pound  of 
these  makes,  in  a 
few  minutes, 


SIX  PARTS 


of  Rich  Soup  or 
Gravy. 

HIGHEST  AWARD.  HIGHEST  AWARD. 

For  SOUPS  (Brown  or  White),  STEWS,  SAJCEc, 

HASHES,  GRAVIES,  CURRIES, 

AXD  ALL  DISHES  REQUIRING  BODY,  UlbE  ONLY 

EDWARDS’  DESIGGATED  SOUP 

Extract  of  Beef  and  Vegetables  in  a dry  state. 

7-/6.  Canister,  Is.  3d.;  |-/6.,  8d.;  \-tb.,  4\d. ; Sample  Packet,  Id. 

NOURISHING,  APPETISING,  PALATABLE.  Consists  of  the  finest 
Vegetables  and  Beef  in  a dry  state.  A delicious  basin  of  Soup  in  a lew 
minutes.  Invaluable  as  a basis  for  all  Brown  Soups,  and  a capital  addition 
to  Irish  Stew. 

EDWARDS5 

WHITE 

VEGETABLE  SOUP 

A Vegetarian  Preparation, 
l-lb.  Canister,  Is.  3d. ; ^-lb. , 8d. ; ,-j-Ib,  4(1.  ; 
Sample  Packet,  Id- 

Excellent  Soup  may  be  made  with  this  purely 
VEGETABLE  preparation,  in  combination  with 

SKIMMED  OR  SEPARATED  MILK. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  them  otherwise, 
Two  Sample  Canisters  will  be  sent  post-free 
for  18  stamps,  or  Two  Packets  for  3-id. 

One  Hundred  Economical  Recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  Soups  and  made  dishes  with 
these  Soups  will  be  found  in 
“ Edwards’  Economic  Cooltery,” 
a useful  and  valuable  book  which  should  be 
in  every  household.  Simply  send  your  name 
and  address  on  a post-card,  stating  where 
you  saw  this  advertisement,  when  the  book 
will  he  sent  to  you  post-free. 

FREDK.  KING  & Co.,  LTD.,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Contractors  to  H.M.  War  Office,  Admiralty, 

India  Government,  S.c., 

2G,  WA-IMTSTG-  STBEET,  BEHUBLA-SLE  ; 

3,  4,  5 & 6,  Camomile  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FREEMAN’S 


SYRUP  OF  PHOSPHORUS, 

NATURE'S  GREAT  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  TONIC, 
SUPPLIES  NEW  AND  RICH  PURE  BLOOD. 


PHOSPHORUS  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  highest  medical  authori- 
ties  to  be  the  only  cure  for  Consumption,  Wasting  Diseases,  Mental 
Depression,  Loss  of  Energy,  Stomach  and  Liver  Complaints,  and  many 
other  dreadful  Maladies  at  one  time  thought  Incurable. 


The  climax  of  Chemical  Discovery,  supplying  the  long-felt  want  of  a 
perfect  cure  and  reliable  Solution  of  Phosphorus.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  most  delicately-constituted  female  or  infant. 
It  thoroughly  re-vitalizes  the  human  frame,  and  Builds  up  a New  and 
Healthy  Constitution. 


Indigestion,  Constipation,  Loss  of  Energy,  Mental  Depression, 
especially  when  caused  by  excessive  brain-work  in  Rene  raj,  are  Quickly  and 
permanently  relieved  by  a few  doses  of  FREEMANS  S\RL1  OF 
PHOSPHORUS.  Highly  and  confidently  recommended  to  all  who 
are  Engaged  in  Excessive  Brain-work. 


Consumption  and  Wasting  Diseases  can  be  cured  or  aVcsiated by 
FREEMAN'S  SYRUP  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  Quickly  supplies  new, 
rich,  and  pure  blood,  restoring  the  /. ailing  functions of  life  ; the  Appetite 
returns ; the  long-lost  colour  once  more  gives  a healthful  sparkle  to  the  e\e, 
he  true  sign  . of  a return  of  Health,  Strength  and  V,tal,ty.  A o men 
CodTh'e'rbil.  One  Dose  is  Equal,  to  Ten  Doses  of  Cod-Fiver 
Oil. 


None  now  need  Despair  of  Lir^With  FREEMAN  S SYRUP 
OF  PHOSPHORUS  a man  may  easily  add  twenty  years  to  his  c- 
Thousands  have  been  snatched  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  an  early  use 
of  FREEMAN'S  SYRUP  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  Ihe  most  Extreme 
Cases  need  not  Despair. 


Order  it  of  any  Chemist.  Should  there  he  any  difficulty  in  procuring  . 
from  vour  Chemist,  the  undersigned  will,  upon  rcce.pt  of  Stamps  or  l ost 
OfficeVOrder  for  the  amount,  forward  it  to  any  address,  packed  securely.  ^ 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2j9,  4/6,  11j-  and  33j-  each, 

by  chemists  and  tatent  medicine  dealers. 

Proprietors — GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE  <$  Co.,  Leeds. 
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